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THE CHEMIST. 


“ HH: long, did you say,” asked the Chemist, 
“ before e 
He paused, making a strange, dry, inarticulate 
sound, which turned into a cough—“ before the 
End ?” he added. : 

“ With care,” the Doctor told him, “I think we may promise 
some weeks.” 

“She will continue to suffer ?” asked the Chemist. 

“We must do all we can to relieve that,” said the Doctor, 
picking up his hat, and regarding it steadily, as he used his 
coat-sleeve for a brush. ‘ With strong opiates, no doubt we 
shall get her some rest.” 

“With care,” muttered the Chemist, “some weeks more of 
torture—and, with drugging, some broken rest. Ah, well!” 

He sighed, and then stood thinking, while the Doctor 
watched him curiously. He had said so little, this Chemist, 
since he had been definitely told that his wife must die. Before 
that, he had been restless, and apparently anxious, though even 
then saying little, and asking few questions. What he thought 
when alone among the crucibles and retorts of his little 
laboratory, no one could say, of course ; so perhaps he did not 
think at all—except of his experiments and analyses. That 
seemed possible, and admirably in accordance with certain 
theories. 


The Doctor (who was young, and who was writing a learned 
paper on “ Pain”) made a mental note, “ Occupation the Great 
Analgesic,” also another on “Science the true Teacher of 
Philosophic Acquiescence.” “I will come again early to-morrow,” 
he suggested, holding out his hand to the Chemist, who 
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THE CHEMIST. 


presently told him, in an absent-minded way, to do as he thought 
best. 

“TI believe,” said the Doctor to his wife, when he 
got home that night, “that the man’s thoughts were 
in his laboratory all the while.” And they two, who were 
newly-married, drew closer together, with a little shudder at the 
thought of Death, being sure that no other pair had ever loved 
as they did. 

It certainly seemed that the Doctor was right in his opinion. 
The Chemist went straight back to his laboratory, and stayed 
there, shut in alone, and busy for some little time. It seemed 
that he could not, even then, separate himself altogether from 
his work. When he came away, he brought something with 
him, probably for further experiment. 

Before he came out, he knelt for some minutes under the 
light, looking at this something, and muttering to himself. 
One might even have thought that he prayed. But who ever 
heard of a chemist praying among his test-tubes and Bunsen 
burners ? 

Leaving his work at last, he crossed the garden, which 
separated the laboratory from the house. It was dark now, but 
he could smell the roses—his wife’s roses, that she had watched 
and tended so carefully only last summer. He turned aside, 
and, groping and peering among the bushes, cut some and 
carried them in with him. 

On reaching the foot of the stairs he loitered, and then 
stopped. He had suddenly noticed that his breathing was 
hurried, and he suspected that his voice would be unsteady. A 
few minutes in his study, to pull himself together, and 
then 

The study door was ajar, and a ray of light shot out into the 
hall. That was strange, because, after the early-morning 
dusting, no one but She was allowed there. 

Her foot had not crossed the threshold for many days. He 
pressed on, hastening a little, to see who, already, usurped her 
privilege. 

He found no one in the room except a nurse, soft-footed and 
pleasant-faced, who explained her errand at once. Her patient 
had told her to look there for a book, a novel which she named. 

“It is not here,” said the Chemist, frowning, possibly at the 
lamplight after the outer darkness. 

The book was not in sight, the nurse allowed. But her 
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THE CHEMIST. 


patient was so sure of its whereabouts that she had almost 
forbidden her to look elsewhere for it. 

The Chemist, frowning still, shook his head, but the nurse 
pleaded for another few minutes. “Just to: satisfy her,” she 
said. “She has been so bad to-day. If she would only 
complain! But she lies and says nothing——” ‘The Chemist 
suddenly turned, and went swiftly up the stairs. 

In the bedroom there was every sign of comfort, even of 
luxury, and little evidence of the sick-room. Books and 
magazines were scattered upon a table near the bed. Flowers 
were as abundant as could be allowed. One needed to see the 
drawn white face upon the pillow before one realised that this 
was a torture-chamber. 

All seemed quiet enough there, and a smile was already upon 
the pale face turned to greet him. Yet the Chemist, even as 
he smiled in reply, let his eyes rove uneasily for any sign of 
haste or disorder. 

There was none, and he drew a chair to the bedside, and 
~ laid the fresh roses upon the pillow, noting the grim contrast, 
but smiling still. 

He stretched out a hand, as he talked of unimportant things, 
and one hand met his. The other was thrust beneath the 
pillow, and this the Chemist marked at once, with mingled 
triumph and pain. But he spoke of an autumn holiday, and 
suggested this and that place as a suitable change “when you 
are strong enough”; and the woman cheerfully agreed, or play- 
fully disputed, while, all the time, the eyes of each fought 
desperately to learn how much the other knew, and would not 
tell 





The nurse came back, bookless, and was sent off again by 
the Chemist to search elsewhere. As she went, he turned from 
the talk of holidays, and his voice took a sharper tone. “I 
will be nurse,” he said, “and make you comfortable for the 
night,” and as he spoke he rose, and began to rearrange the 
pillows. 

The woman resisted him with weak fingers, and with playful 
words, spoken in agonised tones. Then, suddenly, she fought 
no more, but lay back, panting and dumb. The pulling aside 
of a pillow had uncovered the hidden hand, clutching a small 
green fluted glass bottle. 

“ It is so long in coming,” she sobbed softly. “I cannot bear 
the pain as I did at first—I cannot smile when it comes. Oh, 
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THE CHEMIST. 


let me go, let me go, before I am ugly with it, and before I say 
things that you will hate to remember when I am gone. Let 
me go, before you wish me away !” 

The Chemist for some time said nothing in reply. He held 
her two hands in his, while his face was hidden in the bed- 
clothes ; but the quivering of his body made the bed tremble. 
Then, at last, he lifted his head, and spoke as he had never 
spoken before. The arguments he used were only those that 
would have occurred to most people. He spoke of the general 
belief that suicide is impious, and bears a heavy punishment. 
He reminded her that, in dying, she only changed the known 
for the unknown—not necessarily for the better, and particularly 
if she hastened that change of her own free will. Then he 
passed on to reproach her for no longer loving him, and he 
would not stay to hear her amazed denial. If she still loved 
him, he insisted, she would know, beyond all shadow of doubt, 
the torture he would endure in losing her, and would not dream 
for one moment of hastening the end. 

“Who really knows what is to come?” he ended. “It may 
be that if you take it upon yourself to govern these things, you 
lessen our chance of ever meeting again—and you leave me 
alone, with nothing but that fear before me. Repent, now, of 
your selfishness, and promise, as you love me, never to dream of 
such an act as even possible!” 

Love is often selfish, and a cool judge might have seen selfish- 
ness in most of the argument which the Chemist used. He saw it 
himself; but the woman found only love, and heard love, 
and nothing else in his voice, which indeed appealed to her far 
more strongly than any words. She still sobbed, but now only 
as a tired child sobs itself to sleep in a forgiving mother’s arms. 

“ You do love me still?” she said. 

“ More than my own soul,” the Chemist told her; and she, 
even while tenderly scolding him for saying so, sighed and fell 
contentedly asleep. 

The nurse, returning, was silently warned to keep out of the 
room. The Chemist guided his very thoughts into peaceful 
places, lest by some subtle sympathy they should bring harassing 
dreams to ruffle that still, pale face. 

When he rose, as at last he did, he gave himself no further 
time for consideration, no moment for doubt, which might be 
reflected from his mind to hers. Everything had been considered 
fully and finally, an hour ago among the crucibles. 
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A GARDEN. 


He poured out medicine at its appointed time, and with a 
steady hand added what he had brought from the laboratory. 
Then, smiling, he bent and woke her. 

“Oh, I have had such sleep, such pleasant dreams,” she told 
him, sighing, still half asleep. 

“Drink, and dream again,” said the Chemist softly. 

He supported her with one arm about her body (oh, so thin!), 
and he held the glass to her lips. As she drank, he felt one 
strong shudder pass through her, and then, suddenly, she was a 
dead weight on his arm. 

“If any soul be lost, it will not be yours!” whispered the 
Chemist a moment later, as he laid the body down. 


Riccarpo STEPHENS. 





A GARDEN. 


T the end of the world is a garden fair, 
Where the wicked women go; 
Sad women who lived in the heat and the glare 
Of the devil’s beauty-show— 
Dear women, whose love was their fierce undoing, 
Bloom fair in the garden, past pursuing. 


And only the sun shall kiss them there, 
And only the moon shall know— 

The moon that has paled when women rare 
Kisses for gold bestow ; 

And none shall discover that garden sweet, 
Save the wicked women with weary feet. 


Tom GALLON. 








SHAKESPEARE AND “THE MIKADO.” 


AM aware that in endeavouring to brand William Shake- 
| speare as a gross plagiarist from Mr. W. S. Gilbert, I 

am running counter to some deeply-rooted popular pre- 

judices—that persons who cannot give any reason why 
Bacon did not write “Macbeth” will refuse to listen to the 
plainest arguments that “ Hamlet” is a mere imitation of the 
drama of Koko. Nevertheless, these arguments shall be set 
down, partly in the interests of the Truth and partly that 
reputations now awry may be set straight. 

I have chosen “The Mikado” at random, but that is by no 
means the only instance in which the so-called Swan of Avon 
has omitted to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Savoy Poet. 
The cross-purposes of “'The Midsummer Night’s Dream” are 
obviously suggested by the complications of “'The Sorcerer”: 
you remember the magic herb in the one, and the amorous potion 
in the other? Could anything be more brazen than the 
resemblance between the Pirates of Penzance—“all noblemen 
who have gone wrong”—and the aristocratic brigands of “'The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona?” 


These banish’d men that I have kept withal, 
Are men endowed with worthy qualities, 
* . * * 


They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 


Touchstone is a mere echo of Jack Point ; Dick Deadeye is 
the prototype of Timon; and is the language so poor in 
refrains that the “Willow” songs of Koko and Desdemona 
constitute a simple coincidence ? 

It is true that the casual-reader may not, at the first glance, 
observe the likeness between the romance of Titipu and the story 

- of the Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare, with the astuteness 
common to most plagiarists, seeks to hide his offence by need- 
lessly emphasising the points of divergence: on the same 
principle on which, I am told, when a man steals a yacht, the 
first thing he does is to paint it a different colour. Is there not, 
if you think of it, something suspicious about the very 
differences between “Hamlet” and “The Mikado”? Why 
should “Hamlet” be a tragedy? Why, being a tragedy, 
should it be tragic to such a degree that the author has to fetch 
in a whole new army at the end in order to carry on the 
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SHAKESPEARE AND “THE MIKADO.” 


dialogue? Obviously because he sought to dissemble. Had he 
made “ Hamlet” comic, or even operatic, the fraud would have 
been discovered at once. So, noticing that Mr. Gilbert avoids 
bloodshed, he cunningly kills off his characters wholesale, that, 
if any critic should hint at obligation, “See,” he might say, 
“what a shambles I have created! Is this comic? Do you call 
this Gilbertian?” And so the timid commentator might be 
bullied into acquiescence, and apologise, and slink shamefacedly 
away. 

But men do not steal dinner-tables; they steal spoons. 
Authors do not steal plays; they steal suggestions, and types, 
and phrases. You will notice first, in comparing the two plays, 
that in each case the hero is a prince, and a prince on bad 
terms with the reigning sovereign. They are both in love, and 
both with beautiful plebeians—a departure from real life which 
is so striking as to be itself a ground for grave suspicion. 
Further, both are musical: one plays the Second Trombone, 
the other, apparently, the Recorder.* Both contemplate suicide 
in considerable detail: Hamlet discusses the expediency of his 
“ quietus” “with a bare bodkin,” while Nanki-Poo, with less 
formality, proposes to “perform the Happy Despatch with 
this dagger.” Both find consolation for love’s vicissitudes in 
song.| In both cases, too, there are plots against the Prince’s 
life. 

In that connection the diligent student cannot fail to be 
struck by the persistent idea of doom which pervades both 
works. From the opening song of Pishtush, with its hero who 


- « . Cannot cut off another’s head 
Until he’s cut his own cff, 





* Note, by the way, that the word “ Recorder,” so unusual ina drama, appears 
also in “The Mikado,” p.17. Shakespeare must have felt the Gilbertian in- 
fluence strong upon him when he chose that instrument for the enforcement 
of Hamlet's moral in place of the equally appropriate “ hautboy,” or ‘‘ viol.” 

A somewhat similar slip occurs later on, when Laertes’ word “ cataplasm ” 
(Act iv., Scene 7) is clearly suggested by Pooh-Bah’s “ protoplasmal atomic 
globule.” 


{It will be observed how the ‘plagiarist betrays himself by his inferior 
workmanship in this respect. 
*‘ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
* * * * . 
Doubt truth to be a liar,” 
sings Hamlet, with the addendum, “I am ill at these numbers.” Who would 
not be ‘‘ill” at so Cockney a rhyme? 
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SHAKESPEARE AND “THE MIKADO.” 


we see how weird and terrible a situation is about to unfold 
itself. And although the Prince of Denmark’s predicament 
is not precisely that, he too is, from the rise of the curtain, laid 
under an obligation as appalling as the human mind can well 
conceive. How strangely, too, do the bracketed ideas of 
marriage and death keep recurring in both plays ! 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole. 


is from “ Hamlet,” but it might with no less fitness describe the 
the plight of Nanki-Poo when he arranges to marry Yum-Yum 
conditionally on his being beheaded a month later. It isa 
remarkable coincidence, too, that while these two are to be 
buried in the same grave, Hamlet actually leaps into Ophelia’s 
grave and invites the bystanders to inter him there and then. 

Even that characteristic motto of the Mikado about: 
making “the punishment fit the crime” reappears in essence in 
the tragedy of Elsinore. What else is Hamlet's endeavour all 
along? He arranges an entire theatrical performance in order 
to ascertain the king’s precise degree of guilt. Again, he spares 
him at his prayers, lest the odour of sanctity should abate the 
due damnation of his taking off. Not even the Mikado’s treat- 
ment of the billiard sharp was more sedulously thought out than 
was Hamlet’s revenge on his uncle.* 

Another link in the chain of evidence will be found in the 
Shakespearean lines :— 


The whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by the forged process of my death, 
Rankly abused. 


Write Japan for Denmark, and could the situation of Nanki- 
Poo in the Second Act be more succinctly described ? 

What, after all, is Polonius but a European Pooh-bah ? Both 
these gentlemen are, according to the book, Lord Chamberlains, 
and if Pooh-bah was something more, there is little doubt that 





*Is it hypercritical to liken Hamlet's “ irresolution ”— as it has been called— 
in this matter to the behaviour of Koko when asked to decaritate Nanki-Poo 
on the spot ? The Lord High Executioner did not, he said, “go about prepared 
to execute gentlemen at a moment's notice.” That was Hamlet’s difficulty too, 
and he was screwing up his courage, quite after Koko’s style, when the duel pre- 
cipitated matters. Had he, in slaying Polonius, some indistinct idea of taking 
Koko’s hint and “beginning witha guinea-pig”? It will be remembered that as 
he draws he calls “ A rat!” 
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SHAKESPEARE AND “THE MIKADO.” 


Polonius also fulfilled duties not usually associated with that 
functionary. From his talk of “ hunting the trail of policy” 
one would imagine that he was Prime Minister, or at least Foreign 
Secretary. Moreover, the context seems to show that he 
occupied posts analogous to those of Gold Stick and Head 
Groom of the Bedchamber ; and in the matter of the Prince, at 
least, he was a very fair Lunacy Commissioner. His low morality, 
as indicated in his instructions to Reynaldo—not at all the sort 
of thing we expect of a Lord Chamberlain—clearly proves that 
he was a man of no less worldly notions and no less cynical 
temper than the pluralist of Titipu. 

I may advert, in conclusion, to a few of the verbal resemblances 
between the two works. Some of them are sufficiently startling. 


“ THE: MIKADO,” “ HAMLET.” 
“A thing “A king 
Of shreds and patches.” Of shreds and patches.” 
“ Paint the pretty face, * “God hath given you one face,and you 
Dye the coral lip.” make yourselves another.” 


“The flowers that bloom in the “Orose of May!” 
Spring, tra-la!” 


“T can trace my ancestry back toa “Oh, my offence is rank.” 
protoplasmal primordial atomic 
globule; consequently my family 
pride is something inconceiv- 


able.” 
“I think you had better succumb— “To be or not to be ?—that is the 
cumb-cumb.” question.” 


“Tt stood on its neck with a smile ‘And thrice his head thus waving up 
well-bred. and down.” 
And bowed three times to me.” 


“ The sabre true, “ What a falling off was there!” 
Cut cleanly through, 
His cervical vertebrz.” 


“ Either boiling oil or melted lead. “ More in sorrow than in anger.” 
Come, come, don’t fret—I’m not a 
bit angry.” 


“Yes, the Coroner has just handed “The crowner hath set on him.” 
me his certificate.” 


“Merely corroborative detail,intended ‘Thou liest!” 
to give artistic verisimilitude to 
a bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive.” 
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JOY’S THORN. 


“THE MIKADO.” 
“A more humane Mikado never did 
in Japan exist.” 
‘* Well, then, behead me!” 


“ Yum-Yum (looking at herself in 
glass)... ‘Iama child of Nature 
and take after my mother.’” 

“TI forget the punishment for com- 
passing the death of the Heir 
Apparent.” 

*‘ Such a stuffy death!” 


The conclusion is so obvious that it need not be pointed 
out, so painful that it may not be insisted on. But it is some 
consolation that, if honour be now taken away where it has 
been long given, it will be tardily conferred where it has 


been hitherto withheld. 


JOY’S THORN. 


O many the stars 
S Of bliss upon me beaming, 
Now that the living hour 
Leaps from the breast of dreaming ! 
Still are there exquisite pains my spirit learns, 
Bound prisoner on the wheel as Fortune turns, 
Though many the stars. 


So many the forts 
Whence life sets sail for Heaven, 
That when I think on her 
To whom my heart is given, 
I tremble lest there flash beside her bed 
Angels of embarkation for the dead— 
So many the ports! 
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“ HAMLET.” 
“He was a goodly king.” 


“Take this from this if this be other- 
wise” (pointing to his head and 
shoulder). 


“Hold the mirror up to Nature.” 


“How will this bloody deed be 
; answered?” 


“ Now pile your dust upon the quick 
and dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you 
have made, : 
To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish 
head 
Of blue Olympus.” 


Rosert BE tt. 


Norman GALF. 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


I. 
RU-A-A-A. 
I listened, not understanding. 
Wararara. 


“ Good Lord!” said I, still only half awake. “What 

an infernal shindy ! ” 

Rararararararara Tararrara. 

“Tt’s enough,” said I, “to wake ——-” and stopped short 
Where was I? 

Tarrarara louder and louder. 

“ It’s either some new invention 

Tooratooratoora! Deafening ! 

“ No,” said I, speaking loud in order to hear myself. “'That’s 
the Last Trump.” 

Tooo Rraa! 








IL. 
The last note jerked me out of my grave like a hooked 


minnow. 

I saw my monument (rather a mean little affair, and I wished 
I knew who'd done it), and the old elm tree and the sea view 
vanished like a puff of steam, and then all about me—a multi- 
tude no man could number, nations, tongues, kingdoms, peoples 
—children of all the ages, in an amphitheatral space as vast 
as the sky. And over against us, seated on a throne of dazzling 
white cloud, the Lord God and all the host of his angels. I 
recognised Azrael by his darkness and Michael by his sword, 
and the great angel who had blown the trump stood with the 
trumpet still half-raised. 


III. 


“ Prompt,” said the little man beside me. “ Very prompt. 
Do you see the angel with the book ?” 

He was ducking and craning his head about to see over and 
under and between the souls that crowded round us. “ Every- 
body’s here,” he said. “Everybody. And now we shall 
know ” 

“There’s Darwin,” he said, going off at a tangent. “ He'll 
catch it! And there—you see ?—that tall, important-looking 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


man trying to catch the eye of the Lord God, that’s the Duke. 
But there’s a lot of people one doesn’t know.” 

“Oh! there’s Priggles, the publisher. I have always won- 
dered about printers’ overs. Priggles was a clever man . 


But we shall know now—— even about him.” 
“T shall hear all that. I shall get most of the fun before 
My letter’s S.” ; 


He drew the air in between his teeth. 

“ Historical characters, too. ‘See? That’s Henry the Eighth. 
There'll be a good bit of evidence. Oh,damn! He’s Tudor.”. 

He lowered his voice. “ Notice this chap, just in front of us, 
all covered with hair. Palxolithic, you know. And there 
ee has 

But I did not heed him, because I was looking at the Lord 
God. 


IV. 


“Ts this all?” asked the Lord God. 

The angel at the book—it was one of countless volumes, 
like the British Museum Reading-room Catalogue—glanced at 
us and seemed to count us in the instant. 

“That's all,” he said, and added: “It was, O God, a very 
little planet.” 

The eyes of God surveyed us. 

*‘ Let us begin,” said the Lord God. 


V. 


The angel opened the book and read a name. It was a name 
full of A’s, and the echoes of it came back out of the utter- 
most parts of space. I did not catch it clearly, because the 
little man beside me said, in a sharp jerk, “ What's that?” It 
sounded like “ Ahab” to me; but it could not have been the 
Ahab of Scripture. 

Instantly a small black figure was lifted up to a puff of cloud 
at the very feet of God. It was a stiff little figure, dressed in 
rich outlandish robes and crowned, and it folded its arms and 
scowled. 

“Well ?” said God, looking down at him. 

We were privileged to hear the reply, and indeed the acoustic 
properties of the place were marvellous. 

“T plead guilty,” said this little figure. 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


“ Tell them what you have done,” said the Lord God. 

‘I was a king,” said the little figure, “a great king, and I 
was lustful and proud and cruel. I made wars, I devastated 
countries, I built palaces, and the mortar was the blood of men. 
Hear, O God, the witnesses against me! calling to you for 
vengeance. Hundreds and thousands of witnesses.” He waved 
his hands towards us. “ And worse! I took a prophet—one 
of your prophets a 

‘One of my prophets,” said the Lord God. 

“ And because he would not bow to me, I tortured him for 
four days and nights, and in the end he died. I did more, O 
God, I blasphemed. I robbed you of your honours 

“ Robbed me of my honours,” said the Lord God. 

‘I caused myself to be worshipped in your stead. No evil 
was there but I practised it; no cruelty wherewith I did not 
stain my soul. And at last you smote me, O God!” 

God raised his eyebrows slightly. 

* And I was slain in battle. ~And so I stand before you, meet 
for your nethermost Hell! Out of your greatness daring no 
lies, daring no pleas, but telling the truth of my iniquities before 
all mankind.” 

He ceased. His face I saw distinctly, and it seemed to me 
white and terrible and proud and strangely noble. I thought 
of Milton’s Satan. 

“Most of that is from the Obelisk,” said the Recording 
Angel, finger on page. ; 

“It is,” said the Tyrannous Man, with a faint touch of 
surprise. 

Then suddenly God bent forward and took this man in his 
hand, and held him up on his palm as if to see him better. 
He was just a little dark stroke in the middle of God’s palm. 

“ Did he do all this?” said the Lord God. 

The Recording Angel flattened his book with his hand. 

“In a way,” said the Recording Angel, carelessly. 

Now when I looked again at the little man his face had 
changed in a very curious manner. He was looking at the 
Recording Angel with a strange apprehension in his eyes, and 
one hand fluttered to his mouth. Just the movement of a 
muscle or so and all that dignity of defiance was gone. 

“ Read,” said the Lord God. 

And the Angel read, explaining very carefully and fully all 
the wickedness of the Wicked Man. It was quite an intel- 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 
lectual treat. A little “ daring” in places, I thought, but of 


course 


VI. 

Everybody was laughing. Even the prophet of the Lord, 
whom the Wicked Man had tortured, had a smile on his face. 
The Wicked Man was really such a preposterous little fellow: 

“ And then,” read the Recording Angel, with a smile that 
set us all agog, “ one day, when he was a little irascible from 
over-eating, he i 

“Oh, not that,” cried the Wicked Man, “nobody knew ot 
that.” 

“ It didn’t happen,” screamed the Wicked Man. “I was bad 
—I was really bad. Frequently bad, but there was nothing so 
silly—so absolutely silly 

‘The Angel went on reading. 

“© God!” cried the Wicked Man. “ Don’t let them know 
that! ll repent! Tl apologise. . . .” 

The Wicked Man on the hand of God ‘began to dance and 
weep. Suddenly shame overcame him. He made’a wild rush 
to jump off the ball of God’s little finger, but God stopped 
him by a dexterous turn of the wrist. Then he made a rush 
for the gap between hand and thumb, but the thumb closed. 
And all the while the Angel went on reading—the truth about 
a human soul. The Wicked Man rushed to and fro across 
God’s palm, and then suddenly turned about and fled up the 
sleeve of God. 

I expected God would turn him out, but the mercy of God 
is infinite. 

The Recording Angel paused. 

“ Eh?” said the Recording Angel. 

“ Next,” said God, and before the Recording Angel could 
call the name a hairy creature in filthy rags stood upon God’s 


palm. 








VII. 


“ Has God got Hell up his sleeve then ?” said the little man 
beside me. 

“ Js there a Hell ?” I asked. 

“If you notice,” he said—he peered between the feet of the 
great Angels—*“there’s no particular indication of a Celestial 
City.” 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


“Ssh!” said a little woman near us, scowling. “ Hear this 


blessed Saint.” 


VIL. 

“He was Lord of the Earth, but I was the Prophet of the 
God of Heaven,” cried the Saint, “and all the people marvelled 
at the sign. For I, O Lord, knew of the glories of thy Para- 
dise. No pain, no hardship, gashing with knives, splinters 
thrust under my nails, strips of flesh flayed off, all for the glory 
and honour of God.” 

God smiled. 

“ And at last I went, I-in my rags and sores, smelling of my 
holy discomforts ’ 

Gabriel laughed abruptly. 

“ And lay outside his gates, as a sign, as a wonder ——” 

“ As a perfect nuisance,” said the Recording Angel, and 
began to read, heedless of the fact that the Saint was still 
speaking of the gloriously unpleasant things he had done that 
Paradise might be his. 

And behold, in that book the record of the Saint also was a 
record of motives, a revelation, a marvel. 

So that in a minute the Saint also was rushing to and fro 
over the palm of God. And at last he also shrieked beneath 
the flail of that terrible enlightenment, and fled also, even as the 
Wicked Man had fled, into the shadow of the sleeve. And it 
was permitted us to see into the shadow of the sleeve. And 
the two sat side by side, stark of all delusions, in the shadow of 
the robe of God’s charity—like brothers. 

And thither also I fled in my turn. 





IX. 

“ And now,” said God, as he shook us out of his sleeve upon 
the planet he had given us to live upon, the planet that whirled 
about green Sirius for a sun, “ now that you understand me and 
each other a little better . . . try again.” 

Then he and his angels turned themselves and vanished out 
of space. But the light of their laughter abides with me still. 

All about me was a beautiful land, more beautiful than any 
I had ever seen on earth, waste, austere and wonderful; and all 
about me were the enlightened souls of men, in bodies very fair 
to see. 

D. O. 
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AUNT PRISCILLA. 





For two-score years my Aunt Priscilla 
Ruled, with an autocratic sway, 
The cloistral realm of Laurel Villa. 
While change was busy in the State, 
For forty years she never faltered, 
But kept her crochet covers straight, 
The pattern of her chintz unaltered. 


l an old township, dull and grey, 


Perhaps her world, with its affairs, 
Was small—I know it smelt of varnish— 
And yet she had her meed of cares— 
Her chiefest, lest her spoons should tarnish. 
System she prized; and held full dear, 
With faith for ever staunch and level, 
The Crown, the Church, and French veneer— 
Dust and Dissent were from the Devil. 





Ah me! I seem to see it still, 

That parlour prim, precisely ordered ; 
The fuchsias on the window-sill, 

The walls with purple rosebuds bordered. 
Again I barb with hidden pin 

The chair the cat was wont to snooze on, 
Again forget, frail child of sin, 

That “mats were made to wipe one’s shoes on.” 


For all the ill our hands have done— 

That have, God wot, done little rightly— 
Belike, as fleeting time goes on, 

Remorse reproves us all too lightly : 
Yet, till they taste “the darker drink,” 

These lips of mine shall sigh * Peccavi ”— 
Oh! wretched me! who spilt the ink, 

And splashed her snow-white cloth with gravy. 
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Boney, with all his grenadiers, 
Or Martin Luther with his schism, 
That filled a trembling world with fears, 
Caused not so great a cataclysm 
As Tommy Green—who aptly bore 
The horrid sobriquet of “ Buster ”"— 
What time he scattered on the floor 
The candelabrum’s shattered lustre. 


’ Each has his task, but very few 
Succeed therein like Aunt Priscilla ; 
For, till the end, no eye might view 
A speck of dust in Laurel Villa ; 
No glass could e’en one atom show— 
No, not the strongest made by Dolland— 
Within those shadowy rooms, and low, 
Where damask blushéd unseen ‘neath holland. 


Game to the end, when claimed by Death, 
She called to mind that it was Friday, 
And whispered with her latest breath, 
“ Jane, have you put the Blue Room tidy ?” 
And so—the Cherubim I trust 
Are tidier than boys of seven— 
She turned—ironic fate !—to dust, 
And went to “ tidy up” in Heaven. 


AUNT PRISCILLA. 


Derwent MIAtt. 

















LE ROI D’YVETOT. 


T was at Rochemaur, and six in the morning. Already the 
hot sun had come in through my open window. I turned in 
bed,and looked over the valley of the Rhéne, I was far above 
it, and there was nothing to obstruct my view of the winding 

silver stream, threading its way past long rows of peplar ; little 
nests of villages dotted the landscape with white houses and red 
roofs; it passed at the foot of the hill under a sham medizval 
bridge; farther along it would glide past Vienne, with its quaint 
yellow cathedral, and would be covered with boats and little 
steamers and barges at Lyons. Rochemaur is a jumble of 
curious architecture, useless little windows and doors, archways 
in its crumbling streets, which curl in and out amid half-deserted 
houses to an old brick remnant of a castle, which once served to 
guard the town. 

It was a lazy morning, and I was half decided to stay abed 
for some little time, when I heard a voice under my window. 
It was a girl’s voice, and the song was an old French ballad :— 

Il était un roi d’Yvetot 
Pen connu dans l'histoire, 
Se levant tard, se couchant tit, 
Dormant fort bien, sans gloire, 
Et couronné par Jeanneton 
D’un simple bonnet de coton 
Dit-on . 
Oh, oh, oh, ah, ah, ah, 
Quel bon petit roi, c’était 1a, 1a, 1a. 

It was a pretty, musical voice. I drew hasty conclusions, 
jumped out of bed, and looked out of window. The singer 
looked up. “Bonjour monsieur.” “Bonjour Nanette.” 
Such a disappointment; it was the fat daughter of my landlady. 
“'Tu sais bien chanter,” I said, and withdrew. ‘ Mais monsieur, 
it was my cousin Margot from Montelimar who sang.” I looked 
out again, and saw a pretty girl, who had been in the shadow 
of the doorway. “Mes compliments, mademoiselle,” I said, and 
started to dress. 

I took my café and roll outside at a little table. I was the 
only foreigner in the place, and the first artist who had ever 
been there ; in consequence I was an object of curiosity to my 
landlady. 

Why I was wasting time pottering about making little 
coloured messes on wood ? . 

Why I wasn’t a soldier? 

Why I wasn’t like their notion of an Englishman—hard, cold, 
and ill-tempered ? 
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LE ROI D’YVETOT. 


Why ? a thousand things. 

This morning Margot brought me my coffee and some letters; 
might she have the stamps for her little brother? Why, 
certainly ; it isn’t every day one can be kind to a pretty girl’s 
little brother—and, thank goodness, he was away in Montelimar. 

I got my traps together, and prepared to start out sketching. 
Margot hesitated, stood in front of me, smiled, and said she had 
no work to do that morning ; she so admired artists, and, seeing 
I smiled, came a little nearer and said, “I would be as quiet as 
a mouse and sit so still, if only I might watch monsieur 
painting.” I couldn’t resist such flattery, and she really looked 
charming. “Eh bien,” I said, and she went to get her hat. 

‘Who is this roi d’Yvetot ?” I asked, as we climbed up one 
of the bumpy streets. “Oh, he is just a song, a legend, 
monsieur,” and she began to hum the air. “Sing it for me 
again when I am painting,” I said. I got to the spot I had 
yesterday fixed on for a sketch; she sat a little way off on a 
low wall. “If you are good,” I said, “I will make a sketch of 
you.” “Oh, monsieur,” with delight. I should have liked some 
of my friends to have heard her. Here was genuine belief in 
me; she at least thought I wasn’t a worthless painter. “Shall 
Ising?” she said. I nodded. She sang the roi d’Yvetot again 
and again, adding delightful little runs and trills of her own. 
She was happy, I was happy, and the sun was not too hot; 
altogether it was charming. 

I was resting, and she got off her perch. “ Je veux voir,” she 
said. “Ah,” clapping her hands, “c’est moi; oh monsieur, mais 
cest chic, c'est épatant.” “It is for you,” I said, “in return 
for your song.” ‘Monsieur is too kind.” I waved off further 
thanks. 

Then she produced a little book, and sat beside me. “My 
brother was an artist also, monsieur, I brought you his book to 
see. This is the church.” It was a very, very childish drawing 
of a church, with the tombstones neatly put in. One was 
marked with a little cross in blue pencil. 

“Ts he still an artist?” I said. ‘This is charming.” 

“The Bon Dieu willed otherwise,” she said. ‘I have marked 
his grave.” 

As we went down to déjewner, we passed under a dark arch- 
way. She put her face to mine, and kissed me. “In return for 
the sketch,” she said. 





Dion Criayron CaLTHrop. 
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MR. WM. STURT. 


E had a face like a hymn. 
H People who saw it on a week-day tried to imagine 
how it looked on a Sunday, and failed. 
No muscle of it was ever relaxed; never yet had 
it been caught smiling, or showing a sign of intelligence. _ 

Essentially a British production, it was as expressionless as an 
egg. 
The design of it was a nice easy one. ‘To start with, there 
were a couple of small green rat-like eyes. Over each of these 
was a starveling eyebrow—straight, not arched. I have never 
met a meaner pair of eyebrows; they were the merest snippets. 
What I imagine to have happened is that originally the man 
was being born into the world without eyebrows. Then, at the 
last moment, someone drew the attention of the manager of the 
Childrens’ Eyebrows Department to the oversight. In the hurry 
and confusion only one eyebrow could be found, and this was 
hastily cut in two, and a half dabbed over each eye. ‘They were 
certainly a very poor attempt at decoration. Then there was a 
short nose, slightly turned up—a distinctly vulgar affair. Then, 
under that, a long dreary expanse of uncultivated ground with a 
deep furrow down the middle of it, leading to a more than 
ordinarily broad mouth—a galvanic-looking mouth—a mouth 
something like that of a ventriloquist’s autoniaton. Then 
suddenly, without the slightest warning—so that you jumped 
on seeing it—there sprouted forth, sheer, from the lower part of 
the chin, a little stubborn chunk of reddish beard. 

Such was the face of Mr. Wm. Sturt, Builder. 

Nursemaids could make bad children good by threatening to 
bring Mr. Wm. Sturt up against them. 

His head was bald, and tiring to behold. One ear always had 
a piece of cotton-wool in it. His figure was short and fussy, and, 
in front, it bulged out in the middle, 

As for Mr. Wm. Sturt’s clothes, there was one item that 
seldom varied, and that was his hat. Mr. Wm. Sturt was scarcely 
Mr. Wm. Sturt without a black felt wideawake. And there was 
another item that was absolutely immutable. Mr. Wm. Sturt 
was simply not to be conceived in anything but 4 black frock 
coat. When a young man he had come across the saying, Vestis 
facit virum, and a friend, who was a bit of a scholar, had translated 
it for him, and Mr. Wm. Sturt had been mightily impressed 
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MR. WM. STURT. 


thereby. He believed it to be a Great Truth, and would often 
make use of the expression, pronouncing it wrongly. Now to 
Mr. Wm. Sturt a frock-coat was the hall-mark of a gentleman. 
Accordingly, in the summer time you might, if you were fortu- 
nate, meet Mr. Wm. Sturt at Southend in a cricketing cap, and a 
dark white flannel shirt, and dark white flannel trousers. and a 
black frock-coat (not to mention black kid gloves)—for there is 
no reason why, because one is away on one’s holiday, one should 
not look a gentleman. The cap and the coat, by the bye, were 
always more or less rusty. A black cord watch chain, with a 
large golden locket hanging from it, was another sign by which 
you might know Mr. Wm. Sturt. Then there was a bulky 
umbrella, with a smooth white ivory handle of quite offensively 
devout appearance. Nor should I omit to mention that the 
man wore turn-down collars (I believe they are called Shake- 
speare Collars), and elastic-side boots, and in wet weather 
black shiny leggings. 

Earnestness was the key-note of his character. He wasa man 
who could with a clear conscience place his hand on his breast 
and declare that he had never made a joke—never even seen one. 
After that it is almost superfluous to say that Mr. Wm. Sturt 
was intensely religious. I am not sure what his exact fancy was 
—whether it was the Bible Christians, or the Strict Baptists, or 
the Methodist New Connexion, or what it was. Anyhow he was 
a Deacon of his chapel, and Chairman of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Club connected with it, and a leading member of several 
Anti- Associations, and President of a Vigilance Society. Of this 
last good work he was especially fond ; in fact, in that particular 
field there was no more active worker than Mr. Wm. Sturt. 
And he was ever ready to promote and to give loudly to Chapel 
Extension funds, and funds for building School-rooms, and the 
like. For I grieve to say that, like so many religious men, Mr. 
Wn. Sturt had a quite excellent business side. So his building 
trade prospered, and he was, comparatively speaking, rich. 
Almost rich enough, in fact, to go over to the Church of England. 
He was greatly respected in his neighbourhood. Worshippers 
at his chapel described him enthusiastically as “ A splendid 
fellow.” Of such as he was the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Wm. Sturt had become a widower 
with nine pale children. Religious people often have big families 
like that. I do not pretend to understand it. The eldest was 
a girl, now aged seventeen—curiously, rather a pretty girl. The 
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MR. WM. STURT. 


rest of the children, seven more girls and a boy, were entirely 
devoid of charm. The late Mrs. Sturt, I suspect, had not had a 
very easy time of it. Her husband was perhaps not so nice at 
home as with strangers. Certainly he was not as much respected 
there as outside. He was looked on there rather as a petty 
tyrant than a splendid fellow. But then, no man isa prophet in 
his own country. Anyhow, no one could have been kinder than 
he to his wife after her death. He gave her the best funeral that 
the neighbourhood had seen, and for months he was quite incon- 
solable, and the great mourning band remains on his hat to this 
day. And in the parlour, the only decorations on the wall, 
besides the testimonial to Mr. Sturt from the Sunday School, are 
a portrait of the deceased (a bloodless, tired-looking woman) and 
an In Memoriam card with an extremely deep black border. 

And now I must mention that Mr. Wm. Sturt was a man 
of great weight on the local Vestry, for the local Vestry, no less 
than the eldest daughter, comes into this story. 

For it was the local Vestry that decided that, before beginning 
some important drainage work, it would be as well to send a 
small sub-committee to Paris to study the system of sewers as 
laid down in that town. The idea of the sub-committee 
originated with Mr. Wm. Sturt, and Mr. Wm. Sturt, all 
agreed, was eminently adapted to be a member of it. Accordingly, 
he and two others were duly appointed to view and report. 

The deputed three sojourned seven days in Paris. And while 
there, a regrettable thing—a most regrettable thing—happened. 

It was marvellous, but not more marvellous than true, that 
the longer Mr. Wm. Sturt stayed in Paris the better acclimatised 
did he become to the atmosphere of the heathen city! It was 
no doubt the “ inevitable reaction.” Anyhow, there it was. 

“When you are in Rome, you must do as Rome does,” 
declared Mr. Wm. Sturt, and, had this been a biblical ordinance, 
Mr. Wm. Sturt could not have observed it more religiously. 

That week he made his Past. The face that was always sad, 
and the black frock coat, and the wideawake hat and the ivory 
handled umbrella darkened all manner of queer haunts, and 
Mr. Wm. Sturt found Sin not half bad. I am ashamed to say 
that he even went so far as to omit to attend Divine service on 
the Lord’s day. The deputation having to return on the Monday, 
they decided on the Sunday that they must really go and see the . 
sewers. That same evening, at a Café,a friend they had pieked 
up showed Mr. Wm. Sturt and his colleagues some more than 
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MR. WM. STURT. 


dubious photographs he had purchased. The three were 
delighted with them—especially Mr. Wm. Sturt. 

‘* Where did you find ’em ?” whispered Mr. Wm. Sturt after- 
wards. “Qh, they are to be got at any stationer’s shop,” said 
the friend. “'Thankyer,” said Mr. Wm. Sturt. 

The following morning, Mr. Wm. Sturt might have been seen, 
after breakfast, hastily consulting a French dictionary. Then 
off he rushed to the Rue de Rivoli, and entered a big shop there. 

“ Je veux le plus questionnable photographe que vous avez,” he 
said, mysteriously. 

The assistant looked puzzled. Without being very stupid, he 
did not understand. “ Attendez, Monsieur,” he said, and he 
went and fetched the gentleman who spoke English. 

“Monsieur wants ?” said this man. 

** Ah, yes, look “ere,” said Mr. Wm. Sturt, drawing him into 
a corner of the shop. “ You're the feller I'm after. Look ‘ere, 
I want—well, you know the sort of photograph I want.” 

The man looked surprised. Not being a first-rate English 
scholar, he too did not at once understand Mr. Sturt. 

“Improper photograph—never mind the price,” repeated 
Mr. Wm. Sturt, “ the most risky yer’ve got.” 

Then, with a knowing smile (which at once flattered and 
frightened Mr. Wm. Sturt), the man tumbled to what he meant 
“ Ah, oui. Alright, Monsieur,” he said, and he went to a drawer 
behind the counter, and took from there a cabinet photograph, 
and wrapped it in many wrappings of paper, and then sealed 
it up, and brought it to Mr. Wm. Sturt. The price was a long 
one, but Mr. Wm. Sturt paid it almost without demur. “I'd 
ha’ liked to see it first,” hesitated Mr. Wm. Sturt. “If you 
please, not,” said the man in a whisper, and with the knowing 
smile again, “and we pray Monsieur not to say it was of us.” 
“ All right, and good-bye, and thankyer,” said Mr. Wm. Sturt. 

Then he hurried back to his hotel. When he arrived there, 
his friends were on the point of starting for the station without 
him : they had been getting quite anxious about him. However 
he did not explain where he had been, for, now that he was going 
home, and his course of vice was at an end, he began to feel 
slightly ashamed of himself. Besides, they might peach— 
although, for the matter of that, he could tell as much against 
them as they could against him. 

Meanwhile, he was itching to have a look at his treasure, but 
dared not while his friends were near. He had to curb his 
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curiosity till he reached home. Once there, after hastily 
kissing his children, and reprimanding the eldest for wearing a 
bright bow, he locked himself in his room, and undid the packet. 

Ah! You pay a good price, and you get a good article. 

It was deliciously, delightfully wicked. 

Mr. William Sturt rubbed his hands with glee. For half an 
hour he gazed at the photo—had thirty minutes’ quiet, decorous 
enjoyment of it. ‘Then he placed it in an envelope, sealed it, 
endorsed it “ Re Vigilance Society,” locked it in his desk, and 
went off to attend a meeting of Sunday School Teachers. 

Mr. Wm. Sturt was now fairly launched on all the 
pleasures and fears of secret sin. Once a week, regularly, 
regardless of the expenditure on envelopes, he would lock 
himself in his room, tear open the envelope, and gloat over the 
photograph, and think how fortunate he was to possess so 
nasty a thing. 

But it was none the less a source of anxiety to him. One 
night he awoke drenched in perspiration, for he had had a 
terrible nightmare. He had dreamt that he had been found 
out, and that he had been expelled with ignominy from all his 
honourable offices. After that he bought a padlock. 

Only upon one occasion did he dare to carry the photograph 
about on his person, and then he vowed he would never do it 
again. He took it with him to Hornsey to show a cousin of 
his—also a deacon—who used to think him rather a milksop. 
The cousin was delighted with it; he said he had never seen 
anything better. 

“T should think not indeed,” retorted Mr. Wm. Sturt. 
“It cost two poun’, and they made me promise not to say 

where I bought it; frightened they would get into trouble over 
it,” and he told him the name of the shop. But the gratitude 
of Mr. Wm. Sturt’s cousin did not compensate for the agony 
of fear that Mr. William Sturt suffered till he got home, lest 
he should be run over, or there should be an accident to the 
omnibus in which he was riding, and the photograph should be 
found on him. It is true that he had added to the inscription 
on the envelope the words “ Handed to me by Mr. W. Simpson” 
—Mr. Simpson being his chief enemy on the Vestry. Still he 
ran no ineonsiderable risk, and by the time he reached his house 
he had aged visibly. 

For a year or so all went well with Mr. Wm. Sturt. Then, 
ona certain evening, came the Painful Scene. 
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I have mentioned the eldest daughter. Now, in addition to 
being rather pretty, this girl had a taste—Heaven knows where 
she got it from—for art, and she used to attend an art-school. 
On this particular evening it so happened that Mr. Wm. Sturt 
was in an exceptionally good temper. In the afternoon he had 
succeeded in pulling off a most remunerative business transaction 
—and he suddenly surprised his daughter, in whom, as a rule, he 
evinced not the slightest interest, by asking to see what she had 
been doing at the school that day. 

“I do not fancy you will care much for it, father,” she said, 
“It’s not quite finished yet.” 

“ Well, let’s see it, any’ow,” said the father. 

So the girl went and fetched a roll of paper. “ Here it is, 
father,” she said, as she unrolled it. 

Mr. Wm. Sturt stared at it till his little eyes almost jumped 
out of his head. He blushed crimson, then rose with clenched 
fists. 

“ You—ussy ! ” he cried, “ You—'ussy! To dare to go prying 
among my private papers.” 

“What do you mean, father? I copied it from a statue.” 

“Don’t make it worse by lying,” he shouted, “ You dis- 
graceful girl to go drawing things like that! Ill drive you out 
of the house, that’s what I'll do, you girl without shame! Tl 
tell °em at the Sunday School! [Ill show you up! You burglar, 
to go to my desk! Oh, you wicked girl to bring this disgrace 
on me, draggin’ my honourable name in the mud! To dare 
to draw that! Prison’s the place for you !” 

He saw before him an exact copy of his photograph. 

He tore the drawing into hundreds of little fragments. 

“You must be mad, father,” said the girl, “It is the purest 
thing in the world. It is the Venus of Milo.” 
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EGO. 


AM sorry: you see me abashed. You hear of me every- 

| where, as good, and great, and clever, and you say, “ He 

says he is sorry.” I am the interviewed one. You know 

me in papers, with or without illustrations—in my study, 

in my garden, in my hall. You know my dogs, my cats, my 

birds, what I eat, how much I am worth, my views on every- 

thing. I am sorry you may tire of me. I do not: I love 

myself. Iam a doater on all I do. I am the only person who 

has not interviewed myself. The world knows me: I am igno- 
rant entirely of the real me. 

Shall I say who I am, and delight you? No; you will be de- 
lighted with me anyhow. Iam so clever. I sit down and say, 
“ Shall I write a play, or a poem, or paint a picture?” I select 
one of these, and, voila, it is done. Itsurprises me. I do not 
so much as guess how I do it ; poyf—and the thing is over. I 
have no corners. The world uses itself as a toothpick against 
me. I am searched all over. A week before I think of writing 
a play I take up a review, a magazine, anything printed: what 
do I see? My ideas, my dialogue, all my scenario. Who does 
it? He or they are clever persons. I cannot think how they do 
it, but I, I have only to fill up the gaps from the papers, and I 
have my play, and the world of letters is pleased. 

I have unwillingly advertised a cigar of a cheap brand, be- 
cause, heedless of consequence, I liked them and smoked them 
at my club. Two days later—posters everywhere—“ Smoke 
Savanvolas”—Ah! that gives you a hint, you say “I know the 
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poster; I know you.” Whoever you are who know me, keep 
quiet for the moment. I am pleased to be anonymous. 

And my photographs! In fine rooms, in magnificent studios, 
in palaces and princely gardens, there I am, taken by whom I 
know not. I was never inside the gates of most of these places, 
but in interviews, there I am, smiling, splendid in some 
stranger's home, with some stranger’s pets, and my face as much 
retouched as popular actors in photos, and looking just as hand- 
some, I promise you—but you know now, surely. That cigar 
did it. 

And, again, I never need to form an opinion. I am told 
what I think about Art, about Literature, about the big case 
of the day. I read a paper and find out what I think and think 
that, it is easy for me ; but there—I am so sharp. I have what 
you call the clear eye; I am awake. I find out what I eat and 
where I eat it, and go and do so; it pleases me and you like it— 
you know you do. 

Put not your trust in Princes, and interviews, and people 
who say they will return your money. They are up before you 
and out at their work ahead of you. You must live at express 
speed to follow them; eh bien—I do it. I went to a music 
hall the other night—I shall not say which, because were I to 
do so it would be packed, and perhaps a panic—but I went. I 
go home, rise in the morning and read my paper. What do I 
find? Iwas not there: I was receiving Royalty. You see it 
puzzles, but how interesting! But there! I am very interest- 
ing. People name their children after me, and their dogs, also 
patent collar studs and hair-washes; so I live cheaply. DoI 
need a hair-wash? It is sent. 

There are a lot of other professions I might have chosen, but 
I preferred to be a celebrated person : there is no brain worry. 
I might have been Anonymous, or Constant Reader, or Father of 
Six, all of whom are quite well known ; but they are hard workers. 
Myself, I do not work. I toil not, neither dol spin. But 
perhaps you are tired. I never am. I am so pleased with 
myself, my accomplishments, my grace. I could live under the 
Albert Memorial and feel happy. 

You will hear of me to-morrow in the papers. Aw revoir; I 
must go and see what I am doing. 


Dion Crayton CALtHrop. 
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A BAIT OF SATAN. 


HE dawn came unwelcome into a sky that mingled in 
grey mist with the lower air. Even in the moment of 
my awakening the old misery caught hold on me, 

and all day long my spirits took more and more the tint of the 
environing world. No man can move at any time among the 
poor, and remain untouched of melancholy ; but on this day the 
round of visits to my patients was an ordeal—a dragging 
torture — beyond all bearing. Birth (it seemed) had been 
to all living creatures only a damnation; and it was scarce 
praiseworthy to have given days and nights to the task of pro- 
longing their ineffectual wretchedness. Nay, as I marked the 
impassive bearing of those who endured no personal agony, I 
doubted even the kindly instincts that move in kindred blood, 
and saw the race as one made up of evil-hearted creatures, 
suffering only evil in an evil world. And as in time of hateful, 
unmerciful winds one turns gladly to a little sleep, so did I, 
when the day was past, to the shelter of my own house. 

A woman was dying in the village, and when the keeper of 
my house had set out a meal I sent her thither to render such 
assistance as was any longer possible: bidding her only return on 
the morrow. The silence of the lonely house preyed upon me. 
The wind came whuddering round the walls, the small rain beat 
against the seaward windows and dripped unceasingly from the 
eaves. Below, in the village, a few lights had begun to gleam 
dismally through the wet ; in front, where the coomb fell apart, 
a livid, spiritless sea was ebbing from wet sands. I stood a long 
while in the porch, and the beat of the rain upon the glass, its 
eternal dripping from the eaves, had passed for the time into my 
being, so that I was impotent of action or of desire. 

But when the darkness was imminent, the gate screeched 
suddenly on its hinges, and I heard a step upon the gravel. In 
an instant I was out in the rain, all afire with joy at sight of 
my friend. 

“ Dick?” I cried. “ You are the last I could have expected ; 
you are the best that could have come : Heaven-sent indeed on 
such a day! But how is it you are here ?” 

I had not seen him for seven years, but in my student days he 
had been first among my friends, though every circumstance of 
his life had given me cause forenvy. He was one that achieved 
easily the things to which I aspired without hope ; he might have 
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gone far but for his inheritance of such wealth as conferred no 
evident responsibility, while it deprived him of the need to work 
—that salvation of the weak. As it was, he was the best of 
fellows ; to me his absence had been a deprivation continually ~ 
felt, and we had talked frequently in letters of a meeting that 
should some day be arranged. But to me there were no holidays 
permitted ; and it was not his fault that my abiding-place was 
so far removed from all that made life interesting to him. Now 
that a chance had conveyed him to my neighbourhood I was 
most glad to welcome him, and life tasted strangely sweet again 
as I drew him into the house, and found him food and drier 
raiment. 

The rain dripped unceasing from the eaves ; the sea still moaned 
and called ; but both were unheard and unheeded as we revived 
old memories personal to us two only in all the world, as we 
talked of changes which had befallen ourselves and others since 
last we two were together. 

In truth there were changes all too many. A hundred times 
in past years I had cursed the fate that kept me to this sordid 
life, giving me no reward save poverty and the bitter knowledge 
that all the years before me should bring no deliverance until 
death. But now, after the first revulsion from the melancholy 
which had grown part of my being, I could have wished that my 
friend had left me to myself : that I was still alone in the porch, 
staring disconsolate into the rainy twilight, listening to the 
moan of the sea, which now came again to my ears, more real 
than the sound of my friend’s voice. 'Then—as always until this 
hour—I had considered only the obvious in my environment. 
Wearied and vexed, bereft by an old folly of all hope for the 
future, I still had not dwelt upon the past ; and, though I could 
not but observe the effect of continual indulgences, they never- 
theless affected my consciousness no more nearly than the signs 
of the revolving seasons. It might be that my vices were 
damning me : they were pre-ordained a part of my punishment, 
and at least they did some little to render existence tolerable. 
For the rest, what did it matter what I made of my life ? 

But the talk of my friend revived the old past within me. He 
found me but little changed ; yet while we talked together, old 
hopes and possibilities rose and stared at me, and I saw that 
every wretched accident of these years of my banishment, every 
miserable shift against circumstance, had lived in me, drawing 
more and more upon the springs of life: so that the old self, 
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which had been capable of some poor efforts after nobility, was 
now a long while dead. I seemed to behold the thing a haggard 
corpse before me ; and I saw no horror in itsaspect. I found it 
altogether a matter for mirth that I should still be deemed a 
living creature. I could have hailed him friend who should 
have discovered the jest and shared my enjoyment. 

“ You are right,” I said. “The wonder is that Death should 
find me occupation in a place so quiet. Life in these regions 
is one eternal to-day ; for the old, for the young, the years are 
as the days, that differno more than a wave of the sea from 
the next to follow it. The oldest might forget that time 
was flying, and come to regard the change of death as a thing 
impossibly remote. How should I change, dwelling here, in so 
short a space? But you? You have lived in the great world. 
How has it fared with you?” A sudden thought struck me : 
I remembered that he had ever been a lover of beautiful women. 
“It is seven years,” I continued ; “it is seven years that you have 
been upon the world, and yet you have said nothing of your 
wife : for you are certainly married?” I had scarce spoken 
when I saw that my jesting was unfortunate. I hastened to 
retrieve my error. “Or perhaps,” I added, “you have found 
none fair enough among the daughters of Eve?” 

He dwelt a moment in silence upon bitter thoughts. Then 
he broke into words, railing at the whole sex with a sort of 
insane exaggeration of feeling and speech. 

“ Daughters of Eve?” he said. They have no part in Eve's 
poor, lovable humanity. They are the daughters of Lilith 
rather, and have played her part in all the generations of men. 
We are their fools, and they... They tempted the sons of God 
that they fell, and us—mere sons of the clay, bubbles in the 
scum of a river that goes into darkness—they have sent us also 
alive into Hell. I have my own knowledge : and you? Surely 
you have not missed the witch-woman among your poor? We 
two can speak of them, and the third of our company—the 
skeleton yonder—could he not speak with us—perhaps instruct 
our ignorance out of his fuller knowledge ?” 

I laughed, humouring his folly. “Tis a woman,” I said. 
“Just twenty by the teeth. And the skull is fractured. They 
found it miles'from any graveyard.” 

He laughed. “We should be dumb,” he said, “ if she could 
but come and speak. Surely, being long dead, she would laugh 
to look back upon the evil she wrought cunningly, yet with 
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no other activity than that of drawing breath—than that of 
mere existence. She would remember the last night of all, 
when Death, who had had her service, called her away. She 
would laugh at thought of the men that for her white body's 
sake went down alive into the Pit : at thought of the man 
who was hanged for her: and of the other women——. Aye, 
there be those that are not of this kind, or how should a man 
find thoughts to make damnation ?” 

He broke off, looking to where the skeleton swayed slightly 
in its corner, grinning obscenely back upon him. He rose and 
put his hand upon the thing, so that the bones rattled, and the 
whole frame swung with a ghastly solemnity of movement. “ If 
she could come!” he said. “She is long devd, and she played 
her part; and men died for her. Died? Nay, old wrongs 
live, and though she be a century gone out of life, there are still 
those on earth who curse God when they should curse her.” 

He laughed hideously, falling back in his chair; and a horror 
came upon me as I looked from the grinning skeleton to my 
friend, who was thus become beast-like suddenly. And in that 
instant from behind us there came a laugh : a low, soft sound 
which had madness in it, and the wicked knowledge of one that 
for many years had hobnobbed with Death in the foul meeting- 
places of the grave. 

The laugh was still on her lips; her eyes looked full upon us, 
eloquent of burning sin—inviting, mocking—fascinating by 
very excess of horror. Here was sin incarnate, and unreverent 
familiarity with all pitiful secrets of mortality : and the body it 
wore for our undoing might have seemed the very witness of 
God toa purity scarce dreamed of among men. 

I stood a moment, petrified ; but Dick had stepped forward 
—stricken mad, I think, as I was soon to be—eagerly welcom- 
ing her, as to some devils’ gathering. “You are come?” he 
cried. “ And you will speak to us of the joy you had in living, 
the decoy and procuress of Hell ?” 

She laughed again, moving a little nearer. Her eyes were on 
me, and instantly the fever of her presence flamed up in me 
also. “Youare mine!” I cried. ‘ All my life I have known 
that you would come. It shall be my Heaven to be in Hell 
with you.” 

Her face was more white than the face of death, her eyes deep 
wells unfathomable, fraught with burning fire. And her eyes 
flamed triumphant asI spoke. She looked from me to the man 
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AN INVITATION. 


who had been my friend; she stood between us; and on the 
instant each knew that she must be his alone—knew also, and 
cared not, that she was but a bait of Satan for our souls, a 
thing that should ruin the man who gained it, no less surely 
than him who vainly desired. Surely, if I remember, she spoke 
no word. Only, she stood between us, horrible to both, and of 
an infinite fascination ; and we, who had been friends, looked at 
one another with mad hate growing at our hearts, and setting 
our eyes aflame. And still she laughed at the sight of her 
handiwork. 

Loudest of all she laughed when hate and madness broke into 
words, and we two were struggling together for life, dear only 
for that it should give the leave to hold her beautiful white body : 
that we yet knew to be a damning exhalation of the grave. 
She laughed still, surely, as he fell. For her voice was still 
in my ears as I rose and looked about the vacant room, come 
back at last to sense. 

And in very truth she had triumphed. The grey dawn 
showed through the window-blind; I heard the rain, and the 
call of the sea. My friend sprawled dead upon the floor, at the 
very feet of the grinning skeleton. 

H. D. Lowry. 


AN INVITATION. 


Dear, I have painted and adorned a Flat 
In seemly wise, fair for all men to see ; 
And there are prints by gentle Japanee, 
And curiously-wrought chairs to wonder at, 
And cushions, whereon soft and easily 
You well may sit, and eke an Indian mat ; 
And things to eat—my heart goes pit-a-pat— 
Oh, little girl I love—please come to tea! 


And I shall tell you then a fairy tale, 
Woven with tears and cunning in the night, 
All of a King’s Child and a Beggar Boy; 
And; in the telling, if my voice should fail 
And falter, *tis because my new delight 
Fear lest it bring you aught but perfect joy! 


Epwarp F. Srrance. 
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WOG AND WEIRD. 


what was the real distinction between a Weird and a 

Wog. Uncle Toby’s Dicky-bird (playfully so-called) 

evoked—though he was a round little red man—consider- 
able derision by affirming that the distinction was without a 
difference; yet none seemed prepared to offer a virtual refutation 
of his assertion. It was admitted, of course, that a Wog, when 
doffing its hat, invariably falls off its machine into a bush; 
while a Weird will charge at unspeakable moments into 
bric-a-brac shops, and tell you to go on and not wait for it. 
Still, this was generalising, and no adequate confutation. “The 
Other One” (the pseudonym conceals, as may be guessed, the 
identity of a charming lady) founded her idea of the distinction 
rather upon a question of appearance, a Wog, in her opinion, 
being characterised by flaps and slopes, while a Weird was 
developed on the lines of uncontrollable freakishness. ‘This was 
open to the objection that cause and effect might be held to 
confound the two, occasions having been noted on which a sort 
of sympathetic alliance between both had confused and 
bewildered all preconceived distinctions. Finally, after consider- 
able discussion, the following classification was drafted for 
future debate :— 

A Wog has prominent bones, which it bruises unconsciously 
in escaping from difficult places: a Weird falls upon its feet, or 
yours, without hurt to its amour propre. A Wog deposits 
its jam-sandwich on the sofa, sits upon it, and withdraws 
presently, hungry but decorated: a Weird, with preoccupied 
visage, devours the whole plateful. Pure Wogs are undoubtedly 
much scarcer than pure Weirds; though a Weird with Woggish 
tendencies is of pretty familiar occurrence. This species will 
frequently, after some ebullition or seizure of eccentricity, 
appear to suddenly wake to a self-conscious realisation of the 
enormities in which it has indulged from a mistaken sense of 
humour. Comprehensively, it may be observed of the Wog 
proper that he commonly wears his cloth cap with the hook 
unfastened ; while the Weird arrogantly affects a hat much too 
large for him. 

Such classification, it will be seen at once, though it does not 


exhaust the subject, goes far towards resolving a long-vexed 
problem. 


| was in Old B’s dining room that the discussion arose as to 
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THE “ECONOMY” OF NATURE. 


\ ] E talk of the economy of Nature. But is Nature 
economical? Does she stint her bounties? Is she 
chary of her favours? Has she an eye for thrift? 

Does she check her household half-pence? Is she the hard step- 

mother who puts off her hungering children with bread-and- 

treacle when there is jam in the cupboard ? 

If you think of it, Nature is, does, has none of these things. 
On the contrary, she is not even prudent. She is shockingly, 
sinfully, seandalously wasteful. She lives from hand to mouth. 
She puts by nothing for a rainy day. Look at her prodigality 
in summer; her poverty—the barrenness of exhausted bounty 
—in winter. She squanders all the wealth of her petals just 
as you or I, if we were as reckless as she, might squander our 
weekly wage. Her foliage has its day, and gives no hostage to 
fortune for next year’s supply. Her fruits appear one month 
by the million, so that it is not worth the farmer’s while to soil 
his boots to pick them. The next they are not to be had at 
all. Why, alas! the midsummer congestion of the strawberry 
crop, and the deplorable dearth for the other eleven months of 
the year? It is Nature’s plan. Let her meet a beggar and she 
empties her pockets to him. She spends with a royal mid- 
summer madness, and sorrows all the winter that she has no 
more to give. 

And her giving is ever rash and without distinction of per- 
sons. No patron is she of the Charity Organisation Society. The 
distressing thing is that she does not even see to it that there 
are recipients of her largesse. Like the monarchs of the fairy 
tales, she scatters gold from her leafy chariot of the months in 
the faith that some one will pick it up. 

It is really terrible to think how free she makes, say, with 
her sunrises. Suppose she had been put to school, like the 
young lady of to-day, to learn domestic economy, and had read 
in the copy-book that wilful waste makes woeful want, and had 
been encouraged to hoard her odd pence in the savings bank. 
How, thus reformed, would she have administered her dawns? 
Obviously, she would have kept them under lock and key in the 
pantry, like the best china, for use on state occasions. She 
would distribute aerial circulars and advertise on the hoardings 
of her clouds. The audience assembled, she would charily turn 
on her magic lantern. She would beg that the effect of the 
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rose-colour in the background be duly noted, and would remind 
spectators that that purple was a speciality of the establish- 
ment. And, probably, if the people did not flock to the 
entertainment in sufficient numbers, she would charge half-a 
guinea for the spectacle, with a reduction for families. 

Now, observe the present wasteful way. She puts on the 
best gown in her whole wardrobe at a ridiculously early hour in 
the morning, unseen of any save, perhaps, a few unappreciative 
policemen, and a few sons of toil whose sympathies are swal- 
lowed up in sleepiness. She lavishes her whole paint-box on a 
picture which, it may be, no human eye will see, or, seeing, look 
at. ‘Then in a few minutes she petulantly smudges over the 
whole thing, and by the time man has shaved, and breakfasted, 
and finished his morning paper, her canvas is again all the old 
sober grey. ‘Then, again, her sunsets. Who ever goes out of 
an evening to watch the death of the day? You can see, any 
evening, in Hyde Park, a crowd turn its back on the most 
gorgeous of horizons to listen to a Socialist, and see nothing 
blasphemous in it. 

I don’t think a properly-trained Nature would locate her 
mountain peaks, her glens, and her cataracts in such exceedingly 
out-of-the-way places, where it is quite impossible for anybody 
to see them, except in the Vacation. The old Dame is so per- 
verse in her prodigality. She erects a range of Andes, and piles 
inaccessible Himalaya upon Himalaya, and never a hill of con- 
sequence between Derbyshire and Brighton Beach. Perthshire 
stands on end, while half Lincolnshire lies under water. If she 
could only, now, have pieced the Falls of Moness into the 
‘Thames between Putney and Mortlake,and planted the Trossachs 
out Hendon way! Instead, it suits her whim to reserve for nine 
months of the year all these remoter glories for the familiar and 
undazzled eyes of a few villagers and some Highland cattle. 

Or, is it, after all, that Nature ts economical—in the matter 
of eyes? 


R. B. 
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THE DEBT. 


By the spoken word; 
The sob I heard; 
The sight of a closing door. 
By my life’s eclipse, 
For the Sin of my Lips, 
I have paid, and ten times more! 


Yet I go in thrall: 
Upon the Wall 
The hand still writes a Doom! 
Although the Screed 
I cannot read, 
I know for What, and Whom. 


When I find Hell Gate, 
Where the Furies wait, 
(And the Devil takes his Dole); 
I shall pay, I know, 
The Debt I owe, 
And be quits for the Sin of my Soul! 


Harry Barnes. 
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A LETTER TO A LADY. 


Dear Mapa, 


It is written, “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” In the case of 
a lady—which the author does not mention—the question is 
the more poignant by so much as the soul is more precious 
and the world is a possession less desirable in theory and less 
enjoyable in practice. Have you yourself, madam, for example, 
found such of the world as already acknowledges your sway a 
source of entire contentment and satisfaction ? 

You are not, like your friend over the border, a philosopher ; 
and it has probably never occurred to you to pit profit against 
loss, to balance effects with causes, in the calculating way 
natural to us masculine minds. Believe me, madam, the 
exercise is not unprofitable. Let us, with your permission, 
make a little excursion together into these unwonted realms 
of contemplation. 

There are many, madam, who charge you with having com- 
mitted a crime. We shall take these critics at their word. 
What, then, is the sum of your offending? You sent a man, 
one who had borne your arms, to exile in an unpleasant island. 
You separated him from his wife and children. You degraded 
him as far as it lay in your power to inflict degradation. Now 
what, after all, is that? Even supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Dreyfus is innocent. Think how many other 
innocent men—in England, Germany, all the world over—have 
suffered tortures as refined, imprisonment more rigorous, death 
itself? Heroes, benefactors, saints, have gone the way of the 
scaffold and the stake. By comparison, the lot of Dreyfus is 
easy. Probably most prisoners at Wormwood Scrubbs—one of 
our own disciplinary establishments, my dear madam—would 
have cheerfully exchanged with him. 

On the other side of the account, what do we find? Do 
we not find that, in order to accomplish this insignificant 
amount of suffering, this paltry crime, you have taken quite a 
disproportionate amount of pains? Have you not displayed a 
gross superfluity of criminal energy? 'To crack this poor little 
nut, were no engines adequate but your General Staffs and your 
War Ministries ? You have, madam—-so it is charged—suborned 
testimony, lied out of all knowledge, forged, tricked, plotted, 
and even, it may be, murdered; and the only result of all this 
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LETTER TO A LADY. 


complicated iniquity is to restrain the liberty of a single 
citizen—a thing which, with a little craft, a villain of parts 
could have contrived single-handed. 

There is something impressive, verging on the magnificent, in 
the spectacle of a Napoleon deluging Europe with blood to 
gratify his own ambition. You have there the maximum of con- 
sequence to the minimum of cause. ‘There is, so to speak, an 
amazing economy of motive. One little brain, which you 
could put in a saucer, is restless, and, lo! the desolation of 
empires, the massacre of legions. Is not your case, my dear 
madam, precisely the reverse? You had a whole nation in its 
wickedest mood—Ministers fit for any stratagem, Generals equal 
to any treason, a populace that would stop at no spoils—and. 
so hideous an aggregate of guilt was incurred for the common- 
place crime of Devil’s Island. 

It is that, my dear madam, which incites to the ridicule 
you naturally resent. We are all subject to like passions 
as you are, but as a rule we manage to put them to larger 
uses. If your rancours were to cause a convulsion of the 
nations, if they were to bring back the days of a century ago, 
there would be smiles no longer. We should recognise that 
the end was adequate to the means; that if you had sold 
yourself to the devil you had at least driven a pretty fair 
bargain—as bargains with him go. We do not at present see 
that you have had your due share even of the red fire and the 
limelight. 

Receive, madam, the assurance of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

A. WELL-WIsHER. 








THE RESURRECTION OF RYAN ORMSBY. 


Tue story which is here set down was only pieced together after 
long and careful enquiry; much of it can only be guessed at; 
some part of it has been forgotten. The story might never have 
been heard at all, in anything like entirety, and the frail 
evidence of it might have gone down into the bosom of the 
ocean, and been lost completely, had not a great liner stayed 
its course, one early morning, to pick up a boat which appeared 
far off near the horizon. In the boat, when they got near to 
it, was a coffin lying across the seats, from which the lid had 
been broken and split away; in the coffin was the body of a 
man in his shroud. In the stern-sheets of the boat crouched a 
man, moaning and crying to himself, like a child in pain. And 
the man was raving mad. 

Nearly a month before the finding of the boat there had 
died in London, in a small house in a Northern suburb, a man 
of the name of Ryan Ormsby. A man comparatively young, 
and of a strikingly handsome person; he had had an adven- 
turous career in many parts of the world, and had been engaged, 
it was whispered, in many doubtful enterprises. Apparently 
he had no friends, and certainly no man nor woman ever visited ~ 
him. He appeared to have money at his command, and to 
enjoy life, so far as was possible in his own seclusion. 

He had brought back with him from his travels a man who 
seemed to be alike his servant and his confidant; a man 
whom he had apparently bound to himself by some desperately 
strong tie of love, or gratitude, or fear. Certain it is that the 
two were never seen far apart; when Ryan Ormsby took his 
walks abroad, in weather wet or fine, at one particular hour, 
the other man—like a trembling furtive shadow—always 
followed a little in the rear, with his eyes fixed upon the 
upright figure before him. What their history had been— 
through what scenes of passion, or strife, they had passed 
together—no man knew; but the tie which bound them was no 
light or common one. Once or twice the startled neighbours 
were roused from peaceful slumbers at unearthly hours by cries, 
and blows, and piteous appeals for mercy ; and then, for a day 
or two afterwards, the second man would be seen to walk with 
a limp, or carry a bandaged head. But nothing changed his 
loyalty and devotion, and he followed as closely in the wake of 
the other man as ever. 
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RYAN ORMSBY. 


Then, quite suddenly, Ryan Ormsby was taken ill. The 
doctor who was called in, and who was probably the first 
stranger to pass the threshold of the place, found the sick 
man propped up on a narrow camp bedstead, and waited on 
fearfully and nervously by the other man. 

The malady itself, even to the doctor's long experience, 
proved puzzling. The man appeared to be in a sort of lethargy, 
from which it seemed impossible to rouse him. He was evi- 
dently very weak and ill, and bore the look of a strong man 
who has lived at the very pitch of his powers for many years, 
and then has suddenly given way, like a tightly-strung cord 
which has snapped. His heart-beats were very faint, and he 
was obviously sinking fast. 

When the doctor called at the house for the third time, the 
man was dead. He knew what had happened the moment he 
entered the house ; the friend or servant, who had nursed the 
other so watchfully, stared at the doctor like a lost creature, 
and wrung his hands, and moaned in a forlorn, hopeless fashion, 
as he led the way up the uncarpéted stairs. In the room itself, 
the poor fellow fell upon his knees beside the bed, and passion- 
ately kissed the cold hands and even the feet of the dead man, 
and cried out, in a fierce, hushed whisper, that he was not 
dead; that he was only sleeping, and would wake again in a 
moment. 

“See!” he cried, baring his breast, and searching the calm 
dead face with his hungry eyes, “see!—I am here, my master ; 
beat me—strike me—wound me, if you will—only speak to me ! 
You are not dead; you cannot die. Men like this do not 
die,” he added, turning his haggard face to that of the 
doctor. 

The doctor laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. “It’s no use, 
my poor fellow,” he said, “ he’s quite dead. Come—you must 
pull yourself together ; it’s no use wailing like a child. We all 
have to die some time, you know, and I suppose his time had 
come. Think—he’s gone now, and there are things you have 
todo. Did he leave no instructions with you, in the event of 
this happening—no wish as to his property or his burial ? ” 

The poor dazed creature seemed to regain his wits a little, to 
face the situation ; the power of the man who had ruled him so 
heavily and completely in life seemed to be over him even now. 
Tremblingly, like a child who is ashamed at having forgotten a 
lesson, he remembered instructions which had been given him ; 
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RYAN ORMSBY. 
even fetched, with eager haste, a paper on which those instruc- 
tions had been written down. 

They were brief, and very clear, and very extraordinary. 
‘The writer desired that, at his death, the whole of his property, 
of whatever description, was to be realised under the hammer, 
and the proceeds handed to the man whom—in the document— 
he designated his friend, Eustace Sherwood. Minute details 
were given of various places in the house where sums of money 
were hidden, and even a rough plan drawn upon the paper to 
assist the search. Finally, in the most positive fashion, Ryan 
Ormsby laid his commands upon this same Eustace Sherwood, 
to have his body placed in a plain light deal coffin, and taken, 
as soon after death as possible, to Bristol, there to be handed to 
the master of a sailing vessel, who would carry it with him to 
sea, and, when two hundred miles from land, would see it 
properly weighted, and cast overboard. ‘The document further 
declared that the master of this sailing vessel—the “ William 
Monteith ”—had long ago received his instructions, and the 
necessary payment; the dates on which the vessel sailed were 
accurately set out. 

The thing was done; and a week later the “ William 
Monteith” sailed from Bristol, having on board, in a locked 
cabin, the coffin containing the body of Ryan Ormsby, and 
carrying also the faithful Eustace Sherwood, who had been en- 
joined to see that this last request was carried out. 

Sailors are proverbially superstitious folk, and the master of 
the “ William Monteith,” who did not by any means relish the 
task he had undertaken, was careful to keep from his crew the 
nature of that strange part of their cargo, until it should be 
absolutely necessary to disclose it. But the thing leaked out ; 
men talked in whispers of the locked cabin, and of the strange, 
wild-eyed man who loitered on every possible occasion about its 
door, and rarely seemed to touch food, and never spoke to any 
man on board. More than all, they grew to whisper that the 
gruesome thing had brought them ill-luck—to look upon it as 
a species of Jonah. For they were scarcely well out of sight of 
land before the little vessel was fighting and plunging heavily in 
one of the blackest storms they had ever known; and the 
rough men nudged one another, and cast sidelong glances at 
their captain, and gruffly wondered how far they were to carry 
the thing, and cursed the day that they had begun to carry it 
at all. And then a man fell from the rigging, and was killed ; 
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RYAN ORMSBY. 


and another was struck by a falling spar, and had his leg 
broken. That settled the matter, so far as they were con- 
cerned. 

A deputation, headed by the boatswain, sought the captain, 
and laid the grievance before him, in plain and unvarnished 
words. 

“You see, Cap’en, it’s like this “ere,” began the boatswain, 
drawing his hand nervously across his mouth. ‘“ We've sailed 
with you a many times, in all weathers, fair and foul alike; but 
we ain’t never started on sich a cruise as this afore. Cargo is 
cargo, Cap’en, and wotsoever it be, we takes the risk, and sez 
nothing’—’cos “tain’t our business; we're "ere to obey orders. 
But this ere cargo ‘as taken the ‘earts dead out of us; there 
ain’t a man but creeps about the ship and a’most talks in a 
whisper. We're like ghosts—every man Jack of us.” He 
stopped to clear his throat, and the captain looked up at him 
frowningly. 

‘“* What cargo do you mean ?” he asked. 

“This “ere body, Cap’en; this dead man in ’is coffin, in the 
after cabin. Cap’en”—he spoke appealingly, and his voice 
broke a little from nervousness—“I put it to you, as man to 
man; we've come through sich a gale as it ain’t been my lot to 
tackle in all my days; poor ’Arris is killed, and Lundy in ‘is 
bunk with a leg broken.” 

“Well, what’s all that to do with it?” asked the Captain, 
rising angrily from his seat. 

“It’s the luck, Cap’en—it’s the blarsted luck as ’as bin dead 
agin us since we took that thing aboard. An’ we'll founder, 
sure as Davy Jones, if we keep it any longer. Cap’en—for the 
love o’ Gawd, let’s chuck it overboard, and a-done with it.” 

There was an approving murmur from the other men, and 
the captain spoke harshly, to hide his own nervousness. 

‘Silence !” he cried, bringing his fist down heavily upon the 
cabin table. “Ive got my orders, and you've got yours. 
Back to your work, every one of you, and let’s hear no more of 
this. I run this ship, and—luck or no luck—I'll run it my own 
way. Back to your work, I say! I'll argue with no man aboard 
my own ship.” 

The men slunk away, with savage glances of disapproval 
darting from one to the other. The weather had calmed a 
little, but that night it broke out with redoubled fury; in the 
morning there was much damage to be repaired, and it was 
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found, too, that the “ William Monteith” had sprung a leak, 
and that men must labour at the pumps to keep her going. 

That was the last straw; the men, maddened by superstitious 
fear, overcame the captain and the mate, bound them securely, 
and proceeded to carry out their purpose. “We don’t care 
wot yer does arterwards, Cap’en, and we're sorry to ‘ave to do 
this ’ere; but overboard that there body goes.” 

They burst open the door of the after cabin, and, after 
hanging baek for a moment, went in, and shouldered the coffin, 
and staggered with it up on deck. And, just as they reached 
the deck a white-faced, unkempt-looking man sprang out at 
them, and fell on his knees before them, clutching at them with 
desperate hands, and crying to them incoherently not to throw 
it into the sea. 

“Don’t, don’t, for God’s sake!” he shrieked. “I have 
watched near him since he died—through how many weary 
days !—and you shall not take him from me now. There is no 
mercy in the cruel waves ; see how they leap to get at him, and 
suck him down! Besides, he is not dead; you do not know 
that he is dead. He may be merely sleeping. You shall not 
throw him to the waves; he is my master—my friend—my 
all!” 

They tried to reason with him, not ungently, even while they 
whispered among themselves that he was mad; that the death 
of his friend had turned his brain. 

“°E’s dead enough, old chap,” said the boatswain ; “an” ’e’ll 
sleep as sound fifty fathoms under—and sounder— than ever ’e 
would in a churchyard. Bear a ‘and, mates; we'll get these 
weights on, and drop ‘im down snuglike to Davy Jones, as is 
awaitin’ for *im.” 

But he clung to the coffin like one possessed, and dragged 
himself along the deck after it, and cried, and prayed, and wept, 
like a mad thing, at their feet. 

“ See, see!” he cried, kneeling, and clutching at the coffin, 
and pointing with one lean hand out to sea, “the waves are 
calmer now, and all the storm is dying out of the sky.” 

“'That’s "cos we're a-goin’ to ‘eave ‘im overboard,” replied one 
of the men, grimly. 

“ No, no—not that: I should lose him then; I should never 
find him again. I dare not lose him. Listen—if you will not 
keep him here, at least put him in a boat, and let me go with 
him. Then we can float, away and away, together ; and no one 
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shall ever find us. If you will not keep him here, send us away 
in a boat together.” 

They stared at him in amazement; they saw that argument 
was useless ; his frenzy was so strong, that they began to be a 
little afraid of him. “Ell be worse than a corpse to ‘ave 
aboard,”. whispered the boatswain. “ A ship’s a narrer place to 
“ave a luney roamin’ in.” 

They held a hurried whispered consultation, while the man 
knelt on the deck, furtively watching them, and keeping his 
hold on the coffin. One boat belonging to the vessel had been 
slightly damaged in the recent gale, and they decided to put 
the dead and the alive into that, and to cast them adrift. The 
sea was calmer, as he had said; and there was but one wish 
animating them all—to get that grim thing, with its keeper, off 
the ship. They lifted it into the boat, and lashed it to the 
seats, and lowered away; the man jumped nimbly in as it went 
down. One man, less frightened and more humane than the 
rest, ran below to get some food and water; but, when he sprang 
on deck again, the boat had been cast off, and was rapidly 
disappearing into the gloom of the night. 

The poor half-demented creature, rocking with the dead on 
the bosom of the ocean, had got his desire. For him was no 
fear of hunger, nor thirst. nor storm—for him no future and no 
past. Here was his life, bound within the narrow confines of 
the boat ; here death might come softly, and stretch him beside 
his friend, and be a welcome guest indeed. Through all the 
long night he sat quite still, until the moon faded out of the 
sky, and the dawn rose. And with the coming of the light there 
stole over him a passionate desire to look again upon the face 
he loved. 

He had with him a stout heavy sailor’s knife—relic, perhaps, 
of some forgotten adventurous time. With much patient labour, 
with blistered hands and aching arms, he contrived to break 
away, bit by bit, the lid from the coffin. It was quite late in 
the day when he finished his work, and the sun was setting as 
he sat, crouched among the splinters and chips of wood, and 
looked down at the dead face. 

It was no surprise to him that the face was unchanged ; that 
was what’ he had expected. He crooned over it for a long time, 
like a happy mother hushing a sleeping child; whispered words 
to it that it could never hear. And so, for two long days and 
nights, he sat beside it, heedless of everything; and the sun 
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poured down its rays on the calm face by day, and the moon 
lighted it softly by night. 

On the morning of the third day he was roused from an 
uneasy slumber by a curious sound—half a moan and half a 
sigh; he sat up hurriedly, and looked about him, forgetful for 
the moment of where he was, or what had happened. He 
listened again intently, and then, with his heart beating thickly, 
and his breath coming hard and fast, he crept forward, and 
peered down at the man inthe coffin. A slight flush was 
spreading itself over the face, which was not the reflection of 
the coming dawn in the sky ; a sigh fluttered the lips, scarcely 
more than the faintest breath. ‘The eager watcher clapped his 
hands, and shouted, and waved his arms, and suddenly caught 
the cold hands in his, and began to chafe them, crying all the 
time to the dead man to open his eyes, and look at him, and 
speak to him. And, in the frantic necessity of the moment, his 
madness fell away from him; and he saw clearly where he was, 
and what had happened; and knew that the dead was coming 
to life. 

It must have been that Ryan Ormsby had fallen into a 
trance so near death as to be mistaken for it; it is even 
probable that he had a dread of something of the kind happen- 
ing, and so had given orders to be buried at sea, that there 
might be no possibility of a living entombment for him in the 
earth. Now, as his eyes slowly opened, and he stretched his 
numbed limbs painfully, and looked at the face of the man who 
was laughing and weeping by turns beside him, he was too weak 
to raise himself, and his voice, when he spoke at last, was like a 
ghostly echo from the tomb. 

“Water!” he gasped, striving to moisten his lips with his 
tongue—* water !” 

The other man, alive and alert for all that should be done— 
ready to shed his very blood for this man who had come back, 
as it were, from the grave to him—was yet powerless. 

That was the horrible tragedy of the thing—to sit there 
helpless, hearing the weak plaint for succour, and yet able to 
do nothing in response. Through a whole day and half the 
night he sat there—sometimes weeping bitterly —sometimes 
stretching his arms to the silent heavens, and cursing every 
power of which he had ever heard or dreamed, because there 
was no help to be had. And, in the middle of the dark night, 
when the moon was hid, and only a few stars were coldly peeping 
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out, Ryan Ormsby fluttered out of life again—dying indeed 
this time, in sober earnest, with his friend’s arms locked about 
him, and his friend’s passionate kisses on his unconscious face, 
and with his friend’s piteous appeal unheard. 

Through how many other days the dead and the living were 
in the boat together no man will ever know; when the great 
liner found them at last, and took the poor moaning, demented 
creature on board, and decently covered the dead man, and 
committed him to the waves, Eustace Sherwood could give no 
intelligible account of what had happened. - He only struggled 
with them desperately, and cried out that the man was alive, 
and had spoken to him, and only needed food and water to 
make him speak again. 

They treated him with every tenderness and consideration, 
and forced him to eat, and put him in a berth, and set a watch 
over him. But one night, with the cunning of his madness, he 
watched his opportunity, and dashed up on deck, and broke 
through those who would have held him, and was gone over the 
side like a flash, crying a name as he went. And there, though 
severed from him by so many miles, he sleeps with his friend, 
until the day when the sea shall give up its dead. 


Tom GALION. 














L°’AFFAIRE. 


SOME HUMAN HEART-BEATS. 


E are not a Great Daily Paper, and the following letters 
seem to have been put into the wrong box. However, 


we publish them—even at the risk of their being out 
of date :-— 


Dear Sir,—Send France to Coventry. British Merchants 
must not exhibit in Paris. Even though it be bad for trade, 
they must not. I speak with all the more conviction as I 
myself am not engaged in trade.—Yours, etc., 

INDIGNANT. 


Dear Sir,—Except in Republics, it is the Sovereigns who 
lead, and the people who follow. Therefore I am forming a 
“ League of Reigning Sovereigns who will not go to Paris.” 
Please let it be known that I shall be glad to receive the names 
of any Kings or Queens who will join, but they must enclose a 
stamp for a reply.—Yours, etc., 

A. Jones. 


Dear Sir,—In my opinion it would be a mistake to stay away 
from the Exhibition. Much better to go over there, and sneer 
at everything you see.—Yours, etc., 

A True Barron. 


Cher Monsieur,—The Foreigner refuse to take part in our 
Exhibition? But he forget that, without him, we can very well 
make an Exhibition 0f owrselves.—Y ours, etc., 


A FReENCHMAN. 


Cher Monsieur,—Oh, my brave country! Has not the spec- 
tacle all that there is of the most grand? La France standing 
alone, conscious of doing the right, while all the other little 
pig-dogs of countries bark, and yap, and snarl at her.— 
Yours, etc., 


Vive ta Giome! 
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Dear Sir,—We are told that the Degradation of Dreyfus 
is not to take place. But what about the Degradation of 
France ? - Yours, etc., 

AMUSED. 


Geehrter Herr Editor,—England voz alvays ze home of 
Shustice. Zerefore Englishers must refuse as vun man to 
exhibit at Paris. But Tchermany—I veep to say it—has not 
your glorious draditions and is not ze home of Shustice. 
So Tchermans can exhibit. And ve vill rentch ze markets 
from ze Frenchmen zemselves. So out of Dreyfus vill good 
come.—Y ours, etc., 

JoHANN Buut. 


Dear Sir, -We make no disguise of it; we are not going to 
exhibit at Paris, but the reason is a strictly commercial one. 
Seeing the present state of France, how, in Paris, even Churches 
are sacked, what security would there be for private property ? 
We do not intend to risk our beautiful hats being smashed. — 


Yours, etc., 


Tue Bonp Srreer Har Manuracrurinc Company. 


Dear Sir,—I did not apply for any space in the Exhibition, 
and I never had the slightest intention of exhibiting, but I do 
not see why I should lose the advertisement gained by writing 
you.—Yours, etc., 

A. Humpurcer, 
(“ Humburger’s Corn Capsules.”) 


Dear Sir,—I beg to announce that I and Mrs. Smith have not 
yet definitely made up our minds not to go to the Exhibition. 
We have decided to give France one more chance to do what is 
right. But we shall only wait seven days longer.—Y ours, etc., 


JoHN WILLIAM SMITH. 


Cher Ami,—An Englishman have say in a Restaurant yesterday 
in Paris that we Frenchmen were coward. So—I still laugh 
when I think to it—one hundred of us Frenchmen have got that 
Englishman in a room by himself, and we have spat on him, 
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and stab him, and kick him all over, and soon little bits of 
him were everywhere. Oh, the jolly fun !—Yours, etc., 


ALPHONSE. 


Cher Monsieur,—Y ou, English, will not come to our Exhi- 
bition, and I know why. One sees through you. You have 
waste so much gold over the Syndicate, that you must now 
economise.— Y ours, etc., 


A FRENCHMAN WHO Is Not sucH A Foo. As HE LOOKS. 


Cher Monsieur,—A bas la Justice !—Yours, etc., 


ConsPuEz ‘rout LE MonpDeE. 


Cher Monsieur,-—Oh, the blind English! You are to fight 
the Boer and the Dervish. If the Exhibition take place—the 
Grand Guarantee of Peace—then, all right. But, if you 
render impossible the Exhibition, then, when your little ‘red 
soldiers are with the Boer and the Dervish, we will come over, 
and take your England. It is because I love you English that 
I write to caution you.—Yours, etc., 

. A. BousF. 


Sir,—How nobly has Labori fought for Justice! And why ? 
Because his wife is an Englishwoman. I beg to propose that 
more Frenchmen marry Englishwomen. Thanking you in 
advance.—Y ours, etc., 

Susan Frnt. 


Sir,—My newspaper tells me that General Mercier has an 
English wife. I hereby call upon her to divorce him.— 
Yours, etc., 

Ws. Gero. Brown. 


Sir,—Justice in France is dead, and it is now the duty of every 
one of us to show his disgust. I have accordingly dismissed all 
my French employees (including several Dreyfusards), and shall, 
of course, no longer subscribe to French charities. —Y ours, etc., 


JUSTITIA. 
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Cher Monsieur,—The friends of Dreyfus who are not of the 
knave are of the fool. Dreyfus declares that he is patriot and 
loves his country. Yet here behold his friends who try to injure 
his country. I assure myself that I need only point to this, and 
the impolite boycott of the Exhibition stops.—Y ours, etc., 


A Paris SHOPKEEPER. 


Cher Monsieur,—It is only just to myself to have it known 
that I would have vote the other way if I had known the verdict 
would be unpopular.—Y ours, etc., 

ONE OF THE JUDGES WHO VOTED FOR 
Dreyrus’s ConDEMNATION. 


Dear Sir,—A line to say that I have just had sucha row with 
smy wife. I forbade her to wear dresses made in France, but the 
‘vain woman declares she will, and snaps her fingers at me. I 

now show her up—as I said I would.—Yours obedly, 


Euisua TreMiin. 


Dear Sir,—I thank Heaven for this movement, which will 


now prevent our husbands going to that wicked Paris.—Y ours, 
etc., 


Sarau CurisTian. 


Sir,—I would like it known that my paper was the first to 
suggest the Boycott.—Y ours, etc., 


Tue Eprror or “THe Morninc Moon.” 


We have received seventeen letters similar to the last. 


We have also received a letter entitled: “One Thousand 
Reasons why General Mercier ought to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered.” This is unavoidably crowded out. 


Watrer EMANUEL: 
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NOTICE. 


Covers for binding the first volume of ‘Tux Burrerrty, price 
two shillings, are now ready, and may be had from 
Mr. Grant Ricuarps, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 



































The Royal Box. 
By Mic Beerbohm. 

















WITHERED LEAVES. 


What profitable mood can the contemplation of stocks 

and stones engender in the mind, unless, maybe, the 

stocks have clicked over human ankles, and the stones 
gone leprous in dungeons? 'To the proper intelligence—that is, 
to the intelligence practically philosophic—the field, with all 
its ladysmocks and daisies pied, is a barren field for observation 
until appropriated to town allotments; the river banks pay no 
dividends of interest until the City backs their currency; the 
elm is no more than a furrow-cumbering shadow so long as the 
hedgerow, and not the undertaker, claims it. 

Here, in this wintry lane, I meditate ; and possibly the crude, 
uncultivated essays—the conte a dormir debout—of Nature in 
the raw “ lie heavy on me, like unwilling sleep.” There is snow 
in the sky, and now and again a tingle of fierce wind grates 
through the blackthorn hedges, and snarls at the withered 
leaves that yet crackle about the brambles, till the air is full of 
a sound as of chattering teeth. 

They are dry and shrunken, these faded leaves; yet they still, 
like husky ghosts, linger undetached from the thought of their 
prime. How shall we name them, poor souls? Unwed 
spinsters, forlornly clinging to the hope of a spring that shall 
never be theirs again? Rejected mistresses, that stand in 
tattered shawls about the doors of those who have thrown them 
aside when their beauty waned? Bats of evil, that will not be 
shaken from their clutch on their too-late-repentant victims ? 
Crippled children, starving alongside fashionable charity, whose 
sap, once tickling an artificial emotion, has ceased to be diverted 
in their direction ? 

Here and there one shows a patch of green, like a shabby 
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gentility ; another a hectic flush that is its red ensign of doom. 
Sooner or later they must all go. If they survive the snap of 
frost, or bluster of the storm, they will be ousted presently by 
the new generation, toppled from their places in a ripple of 
little sprouts, pink as the finger-tips of pretty babies ; and their 
tragedy of life will be over. 

At the foot of the ash tree lies a dead robin. He sang too 
late into last night’s sunset, and died with its finger mark on 
his breast, like a poet that presumes upon his public. Such an 
one flickered his life out in Rome a good many years ago. 

As I walk, there is a tinkle of ice in the ruts; and I long for 
the wishing-egg, that I may shrink diminutive—shrink, until I 
may pass under those wonderful alleys roofed in with crystal at 
my feet. What an experience! the chrysolite-dusted channels ; 
the intricate echoing windings, softening into green fog at the 
street-corners ; the frost shapes arabesqueing the broken roof- 
hole; the amulet of sky seen therethrough, like an Agnus Dei 
set in diamonds ! 

A silent city of streets and little cold houses tumbled into 
ruins. 

And then the same luminous corridor by moonlight ! 

To look up at the moon through the frosted skylight of a 
house, as one mounts the chilly stairs towards bed, is an educa- 
tion in the mystic. How much more so, could we exchange for 
glass the very window of rime itself, crusted with fairy 
embroidery of feathers and gems, such as no empress could buy 
at the price of her kingdom. 

Giles is not a supernal study ; yet the distant ring of his hob- 
nails on a wintry road always brings to me that retrospective 
sense of a past and lost existence that occasional sounds, even 
more than sights, convey. ‘The windy cough of rooks; the call 
of an unknown human voice through conscious vacancy; the 
clang of pheasants echoing from deep woods; the rustle of 
leaves to drowsy ears; the very wash of the great sea itself, 
heard at night through dead-shut walls—these, and many more, 
are the transmitted reverberations of my pre-history, I am 
sure. It is so with certain sights, with certain actions of beasts, 
with the manner of which I feel myself degradingly familiar. 

Possibly the vivid realisation of such undertones is the secret 
of the poet’s sweet and melancholy gift. Possibly, to go a little 
further, the madman is he who, hesitating too persistently on 
the thither side of life, has failed to reach and attach himself to 
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GUY FAWKES. 


the material world. Possibly the scientist (who attributes all 
such mystic gallimaufry to a trick of jibbing on the part of the 
two hemispheres of the brain) is he who has deliberately 
elected to “settle” out of hearing of the last twitter of the 
unknown. 

As the sun, featureless as a red-ink splash on wet blotting- 
paper, spreads upon the horizon, the snow begins to fall in 
quick perpendicular streaks. ‘The Elf-maidens are at the loom, 
knitting the clouds into a blanket for Mother Earth in child- 
bed; and through the white threads, belated field-fares shoot 
and flash like bobbins. 

But the Inn window throws a ruddy hand of welcome towards 
me ; and the Inn kitchen tickles my epigastrium with a thought 
that is eminently practical. 

Let us to men and their matters. A single-hearted soloist 
like Nature is out of place in this Dutch Concert of ours. 


Bernarp Carpets. 
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- that didst try, with crude if novel means, 


To move adjournment of our Parliament ; 
That once aspired to blow to smithereens 
King, Court, M.P.’s, and Lords of long descent ; 
Though I mislike thy too-reforming bent, 
Thy name sounds sweeter than the name of Queens, 
Or martial Kings, who left, to vex my teens, 
A legacy of dates and discontent. 


For at that name the jaded mind recalls 
Shy joys that now November nights bring not : 
E.g., maroons, whose only charm was noise, 
And Roman candles, with large, lustrous balls ; 
Till thou dost seem, thy past misdeeds forgot, 
The patron saint of little smoke-grimed boys. 


Derwent MIALL. 
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HE PALACE OF CONTENT. 


In a lonely old palace, whose top was a 
ruin, and whose courtyard had become a 
wilderness, overrun with the wild growth of 
the forest, lived three quiet old women. 
All day long they sat with folded hands 
by a broken fountain, and watched the strong weeds growing, 
and the young saplings sprouting from the crannies of the 
walls; and the shadows of the high towers fell over their 
faces, and covered them softly in gloom. 

Only a little way above their heads, in the recess of a ruined 
stairway, was a stone seat. Every day, through a niche in the 
wall’s angle, the sun visited and warmed it for a few moments 
in passing, and one by one the three old women took it in 
turns to sit and bask there while the others looked on. It was 
then that they climbed feebly the few stairs, and the one to 
whose turn it came went and sat where the sun could throw its 
gold over the old silver of her face, colouring its quaint carving 
and tracing out the figures of past hours which still lay dimly 
there as on the blurred dial of a timepiece. And the other 
two, sitting against her knees in the shadow below, would look 
up and say, “ Sister, tell us a story!” 

Then the one sitting up in the sunlight would begin: 
“There were once three princesses, all beautiful, but one most 
beautiful, and that one was me. I know well that it was me, 
because the others denied it. It is always so, that the most 
beautiful knows that she is beautiful.” 

Thus each in turn sat in the sunlight, and told her tale. 

Outside the broken walls, tall saplings reached up their necks 
and looked in; long briars curled in to listen; and shy 
creatures from the forest peeped through the shattered gate, 
and gazed curiously before passing on their way. The stone 
niche became worn with the daily visits of the three old 
women. 

One day a beautiful white hind leaped into the ruined court- 
yard, and stooped to find her reflection in the pool of the 
broken fountain. Beholding herself, she uttered a strange cry, 
and tears sprang from her eyes. 

“* What does the white hind say?” asked two of the third; 
“for surely tears mean speech.” 

‘She says,” answered the other: “*‘ Alas! and see me now 
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THE PALACE OF CONTENT. 


ruined as Iam. Once there were three princesses, all beautifu 
but I was the most beautiful of all! Where now shall I hide 
myself from the light of the sun ?’” 

The three old women looked at her in envy and sorrow. 
“You have feet,” said they, “and can run; you have tears, 
and you can weep; you are young, and have a heart that can 
be broken. How beautiful it would be to be you!” 

And while they spoke, the sun had come and had passed ; 
and the three had not gone up to the seat in the wall’s angle, 
for one of them to bask in his light and recall the days of her 
youth. 

When twilight came the hind would stay with them no 
longer, but passed back into the forest. 

On the morrow the three felt more lonely than they had 
ever felt before ; and when the hour came for the sun to visit 
the angle of the stair, they were very ready to climb and wait 
for him. One took her seat and waited, and the others waited 
to look on. ° 

Ah! ah! the sun-god is a very jealous god! Because oner 
they had failed to give him worship, now, though the 
worshippers waited, he came not. 

One sat and waited. The others, looking up, said, “Sister, 
tell us your story !” 

She strained her memory, but could find no word to say ; her 
heart ached for a sweetness that had passed out of its reach; 
her tongue could give no sound of the lost days. Slowly, then 
fast, her eyes began to rain, as they looked blankly to find that 
lost self. 

The other two, looking up, said, “Sister, you are becoming 
beautiful !” 

In a little while they said, “Sister, from silver your hair is 
become golden !” 

Presently they dared speak to her no longer, but whispered 
to cach other, “ See, she has become young !” 

That night, while the others slept, she rose up and followed 
her renewed youth out of that ruined palace to a world that 
remembered her again. 

On the:morrow, of the two that were left one sat and waited 
for the sun that never came. “Sister,” said the other, “tell 
me your story!” And as she strained her heart and her 
memory to recover the self that she had lost, out of her eyes 
also tears began raining. 
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The other, looking up, said, “Sister, you too are becoming 
beautiful; from silver your hair is become gold!” And 
presently she whispered to herself, “She has become young !” 

On the morrow one only remained; the shadows and the 
ruins were the only sisters left to her. All day she sat in the 
place, which none now wished to share with her, waiting till 
the hour when grief and longing should make her old age also 
melt away from her, so that she should find herself beautiful 
once more, and young. 

And as the hour came, and the sun did not show: “ Sister,” 
she whispered to herself, “ tell me your story !” 

Softly the sun crept to its accustomed niche, and threw its 
gold over the old silver of her face. She opened her lips, and 
spoke smiling : 

“There were once three princesses, all beautiful; but I was 
the least beautiful of them all. Yet of all these I alone have 
gained the secret gift and the prize, and am beloved of the 


sunshine.” 


LavuRENCE Housman. 
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By J. W. T. Manuel, 


Such is Life. 




















TALES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


An ACCIDENT. 


T was at a crowded “ At Home.” 
| A lady wished to pass in front of him, so the young 
man backed. In so doing, his heels stepped on some- 
one’s toes. 
“One million pardons! I do trust I have not hurt you,” he 
exclaimed, as he turned round. 
Then, when he saw who it was, he uttered a cry as though he 
had been stabbed. 
He had been polite to his brother ! 


Tue ANIMAL. 


It was at dinner at “'The Laburnums,” and the old grievance 
was out again. 

“You have no right to say that of my mother,” fired up the 
wife. 

“T shall say whatever I like, my dear, in my own house—or 
nothing at all,” retorted the husband. 

“If that is the case, then, it will be better for you to say 
nothing at all.” 

“Right. I will hold my tongue.” 

“Ts she to be invited, or not?” asked the wife after a few 
minutes. 

“T have told you I do not wish to speak to you. In future 
you will find me perfectly silent. You will not extract another 
word from me. I will therefore thank you not to talk to me.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the wife, with a petulant laugh. 

At that point the servant entered with pudding. She placed 
it before the wife. It was jam roly-poly. 

The wife helped herself to some. 

Jam roly-poly was the husband's favourite pudding. 

From time to time he glanced furtively at the dish. A 
terrible struggle was going on in his mind. 

When he had decided, he looked ten years older. 

“ T will thank you for some roly-poly,” he said sharply. 


No Cure ror Govt. 


The two had been discussing politics. 

“It seems to me, Sir,” roared the uncle, “that you are not 
far removed from an idiot !” 

“ Only the distance from you to me, Sir,” answered the rich 
nephew. ; 
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Tue Derinirion. 
* Pa,” asked the child, “ Pa, what is an autobiography ?” 


“ A book, my son,” moaned the father (who had written one), 
“that the public autobi, but won't. Now go to bed.” 


On Monpay. 


The Curate had just kissed the pretty housemaid. 
“ Oh, but, sir—and you a clergyman!” cried the housemaid. 
* Ah, don’t let’s talk shop now,” said the Curate. 


A Tae or ReEvENGE. 

The Novelist who was popular with the populace would take 
no refusal. 

For the third time the tired Editor had said it: “ I am sorry, 
but the paper is made up for this week, and it will be impos- 
sible to publish the paragraph about your book until next 
week.” 

* Oh, but I particularly want it in this week. I am sure you 
could manage it if you tried,” wheedled the Novelist. 

The tired Editor thought for a moment. “Oh, very well, 
then, if you are so keen on it, perhaps I will be able to do it,” 
he said. ‘“ Yes, I'll find room for it.” 

“ Ah, you see I was right,” laughed the Novelist. 

So next week the paragraph duly appeared in the paper 
stating how the Novelist had just commenced his new great 
novel, and that it was going to be the most interesting work of 
the century, and was being paid for at a higher rate than had 
ever yet been paid to any author, and that the Novelist had 
already signed contracts for twenty more novels, and that in 
future all his children, as they were born, were to be named 
after the principal characters of his books. 

The paragraph appeared under the heading of “ Advertise 
ments received as we go to press.” 


Distinction. 


“ Oh, darling, such good news!” cried Mrs. Snob, running 
in to see Mrs. Tufthunter, “ You will be green with envy.” 

“ Well, what is it this time ?” asked the rival, anxiously. 

“ Why, my dear Clara has caught the Duchess’s cold !” 
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Ar Ir Aegary. 

The drawing-room was crowded. 

“Oh, I am so pleased to see you, my dear Mrs. ‘Tufthunter— 
but why have you not brought your charming girl with you ?” 
asked Mrs. Snob (who also had a marriageable daughter). 

“Oh, my dear,” answered Mrs. Tufthunter, “she’s at home, 
answering proposals.” 


Tur Wisu. 


The Great Artist was dead, 

His unpopular wife survived him. 

The Public demanded that the Great Artist should be buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

So the widow was asked if she would have any objection. 

* No,” she replied, “ so long as I too may be buried there.” 

“ We shall be very happy to bury you there,” answered the 
authorities. 


Tue Sxvp. 

“Well,” said Lady Bore, to the Distinguished Author, “ I hope 
you will one day come to dinner with us at the ‘ Doldrums,’ 
and sleep there.” | 

“T should certainly sleep there,” answered the Distinguished 
Author, with a bow. 


Tue Insver. 

The Lawyer was maddened at being asked once more for 
gratuitous legal advice by the Rich Merchant. 

“ You seem to forget, Sir,” he said, “ that my brains are my 
stock-in-trade ! ” 

“Well, then, I guess stock-takin’ don’t take you long,” re- 
torted the Merchant, rudely. 


A Resvrr. 

“Cook,” said the kind Mistress, offering her servant one of 
her novels, “ would you like this book to read ?” 

“ No, mum,” flared up the Cook, “ I have more than I can do 
as it is, and I won’t be put on any more.” 
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Tue Criumsy NEPHEW. 


The Rich Uncle was very ill indeed. 

The Favourite Nephew had come to pay him a visit. 

The Rich Uncle bade him pour himself out a glass of wine. 

“ Well, my dear Uncle,” said the Nephew, as he raised the 
glass, “ here’s a speedy end to all your sufferings.” 


Tue Surprise. 


The Country Doctor was back from his holiday. 

He was feeling better for the change until he met his young 
and enthusiastic Locum Tenens. 

* Well,” said the Doctor, “and how have you got on?” 

“ Oh, splendidly, Sir,” answered the Locum ‘Tenens, “I think 
you'll be pleased. I have entirely cured Sir John Bulch of his 
gout, and I don’t think either of the Miss Goldies will have any 
more neuralgia, and—greatest triumph of all—I have convinced 
the rich old lady up at the Castle that, as is a fact, there is ab- 
solutely nothing the matter with her!” 

“Good God!” said the Doctor, mopping his brow, “ you 
have ruined me!” 


Tue Terezie Discovery. 

He was a dear little tot of four, with long flaxen curls. 

It was tea-time. 

He had had five pieces of bread-and-butter, four buns, six- 
teen fancy biscuits, and a jumble. 

Suddenly the little fellow leant back in his chair, and burst 
out crying. 

His doting parents rushed to his side. “ My angel—what is 
the matter 7” 

** Boo-hoo—I’se—lost my appetite ! ” 


Watrer Emanven 
































HE EPISODE OF THE 
PAINTED GARTER. 


Tue wild oats of lucky men fall 
on stony ground. Mine—cir- 
cumspectly sown—are inevitably 
harvested as revelations. No 
wonder the subconscious fear 
which spices all my pleasures 
oftentimes comes uppermost in 
the question, “What will happen 
if I am Found Out by Aunt 
Julia?” This not a fretting of conscience, but bare selfish- 
ness, because I am her heir. Not that I am undeserving. 
Mere bohemianism is the measure of my weakness, and it is 
only Julia who half-judges me a rake. Young, pretty, and, 
above all, vain, she uses with harmless liberality the freedom 
accorded to a widow; but for me she prescribes a narrower 
way. My rooms are in her house, so that I hear many a 
homily on the unwisdom of being Found Out; and the 
argument ever ends with a naked threat of disherison. 


























* * * * * * 


It is known to every one, excepting my Aunt, that the colour 
scheme of Dolly Wilkins’ dresses is my special concern. 
Imagine, then, my chagrin on discovering, at the first night of 
her Rose-dance, that she had interpolated a pair of garters, 
whereby a many-tinted diaphanous robe (the product of three 
sleepless nights) became a mere foil to twin bands of vrithing 
purple. After the ordeal I sought Dolly. She was | ppant— 
intoxicated by a double recall and the remark oi a titled 
automaton that her purple garter on a rose-pink stocking 
heralded the revival of an abandoned device. ‘The man proved 
pervious to sarcasm, but Dolly, as always, held her own; and 
so we parted with bitter gibes.. By the following morning my 
just anger had cooled to regret, and by evening to repentance. 
I pondered on terms of reconciliation, and concluded to con- 
cede the garters, but not the purple. It would be graceful, I 
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thought, to embody this compromise in a pair to be presented 
on Dolly’s approaching birthday. These a bohemian acquaint- 
ance, after assurances that she was not to be the recipient, 
obtained for me, and I passed them on to an artist friend with 
suggestions. Some days later I found on my writing table a 
parcel containing one garter for my approval. A glance 
sufficed. My fancy was more than realised. Along the ruddy 
silken band tripped tiny cupids with a rose garland threaded 
through letters of faded gold, forming the inscription, “ From 
Dick to Dolly.” The dainty scroll matched the deep amber of 
the table, and, pleased by the contrast, I left it so while 
writing my thanks to its creator. 

While still dallying with the turn of a phrase, the Fates 
called me from the room. When I returned, Julia was standing 
by my table. Her foot rested upon the edge, and as she with- 
drew it at the creak of the door, I had an ample flashing 
glimpse of an amber stocking covering an ankle that Dolly 
might have envied. My Aunt faced me with an uncertain 
light in her eyes, and the colour of the cupids on her cheeks. 

“ Richard,” she said, with haste rather than anger, “ you are 
Found Out, and you know the consequences.” 

I was dumb, reflecting on the uselessness of seeking to win 
against such a woman as Julia by ordinary methods. A false 
move might not involve all she had so often threatened, but 
still indefinite disaster. ‘The significance of the garter to one 
so prejudiced made diffuse argument impossible. My thoughts 
wandered in a maze of futile evasions; they wandered farther 
as I dwelt on the apparition of Julia’s foot perched on the 
table edge; and then, by some happy intuition, I linked this 
memory to a more distant one of a vain woman posing in a 
succession of Parisian hats before a Bond Street milliner’s 
glass. As the inference came home to me, I resolved to stake 
all on its accuracy. Repressing a sudden conviction that the 
garter was crumpled within Julia’s right hand, I shot my bolt. 

“ My dear Aunt,” I replied, “ your words leave little doubt 
as to your intention; but, if Iam to go immediately and for 
ever from your presence, I must ask you to restore, with equal 
promptitude, the unfortunate cause of our difference.” 

Then we measured our strength with a look. 

And at last Julia’s eyes fell. 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


intent frown and absent eyes of the seeker after an idea, 
an idea which persistently eluded him. 

He was a man who took himself with desperate earnestness, 
and it had occurred to him that it was his mission to write a 
novel, every page of which should be true to life, realistic to the 
last detail. 

He had written in travail of soul and privation of body, 
living in dingy lodgings, and on insufficient food ; but his belief 
in his work upheld him, and by doggedly beating out thought 
after thought it was now nearly completed. 

He had no fears as to its success ; a record of actual life must 
appeal to all who live ; he had a fair measure of scholarship, and 
knew the workmanship was good. But now he had come 
to the place called Stop, where so many literary pilgrims halt. 

His hero had committed a murder, paltry and sordid enough 
as to its details. He had just begun to realise it, and John 
Harpur tried vainly to picture his thoughts and sensations. 

None of his conceptions seemed to him in the least: con- 
vincing, and his mind strove desperately in a fruitless travail. 

Other men’s descriptions of a murderer's feelings came “crowd- 
ing vexingly into his mind, and filled him with an anxiety lest 
he might unawares adopt them as his own. 

The student murderer of “Crime and Punishment ” haunted 
him with irritating persistency ; Jonas Chuzzlewit, locked in his 
sordid room, seemed to oppress him with his conventional fears. 
He began to hate these other writers, who had filled the world 
with their imaginings. 

A youth in Newgate was awaiting his execution. He was a 
miserable shop-boy, who had killed a man in the train for the 
sake of a roll of bank notes; and, thinking of the perfect 
commonplaceness of the crime, John longed fiercely to interview 
the man, to question him mercilessly, to probe his soul to the 
depths. It might be the one thing needful to perfect his 
book. 

For nearly a week now he had been seeking this inspiration, 
and yet no image appeared on the blankness of his mind, and 
a terror lest it should for ever escape him was growing upon 
him. 

He got up from his chair, and-began to pace feverishly up 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


and down. It was August, and heat weighed over the great 
city with heaviness that seemed to deaden thought. 

Up in his grimy room the air was stifling, and he poured out 
a cup of the cold, bitter tea that had been standing for hours, 
and drank it eagerly. He looked with loathing at the bread, in 
its chipped plate, and the oily butter in a saucer. 

Suppose he had written himself out ? That his imagination 
was exhausted ? He set his teeth hard at the thought. Pooh! 
he was only overworked, and tired. ‘The ideas were there; they 
only needed the right touch to release them. 

He would go out into the streets; some chance suggestion 
might set them free. 

Outside, people moved with the lethargy of the atmosphere. 
A tired woman, with a child in her arms and another tugging 
at her skirts, passed him, her face a mask of weariness; a 
couple of shop-girls spoke languidly to each other as they 
trailed home. 

He drifted aimlessly along, looking vaguely into the windows 
of the shops still open. 

The smell of food from an Italian restaurant made him 
shudder with disgust, and he turned indifferently from the 
photographs in a French print-shop off Leicester Square ; but 
by-and-bye he found himself gazing at the window of a 
chemist’s. It was hung with printed cards advertising the 
wares within, and one caught his eye “ Needles for Hypodermic 
Injections.” 

An idea came to him like an uttered suggestion. Why not 
try morphia to aid his imagination ? Others had written under 
its inspiration. Why not he? 

He went into the shop, and almost stammering in his eager- 
ness, asked for the needle and some morphia. 

In that neighbourhood it is easy to obtain many things the 
law does not strictly allow to be sold, and the man behind the 
counter served him without further remark. 

He put down the money with trembling fingers, and gathered 
up the precious packages eagerly, his one thought now to reach 
his home and try the effect. 

He felt a bitter impatience with the passers-by, who moment- 
arily obstructed him, and could have stamped with vexation, 
when, at the door of the house in which he lodged, he came 
upon his landlord and a tearful woman. 

“No, Mrs. Thomas,” the former was saying, “ I'm not a man 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


to forego my dues. You pays your rent and you stays’ere; you 
don’t pay it and hout you goes.” 

' “But Til pay you back true and honest, when ’e gits into 

work again,” said the woman. 

“That won't do. I’m a ready-money man. ‘There’s others 
ready to ‘ave your room who will pay, and I'd advise you to 
go quiet, Mrs. Thomas,” said the man. He was a fat, sleek 
- little Jew, with big beady eyes and pink cheeks, and many rings 
on his fingers. 

The woman was a miserable travesty of young motherhood, 
starved and weighed down by the privations of her class ; and, 
John studied them both for an instant, with vague ideas of 
turning them to account at some future time. Now he only 
wanted to get by, and, taking advantage of a movement of the 
Jew’s, he slipped in and ran breathlessly up to his room. 

He knew how to use the needle. Years ago a friend of his 
had had resort to it in severe attacks of rheumatism; but he 
had to wait a few minutes till-his hand was steady enough. 

He woke with a start. It was quite dark; from a remote 
church two struck, beating painfully on his senses. His pulse 
was slow and throbbing, his mouth parched. Feverish and 
nauseated, he staggered to the washstand, and eagerly gulped 
* down a tumbler of the tepid water that stood there. 

He felt for the matches, and, lighting his candle, sat down at 
his writing table. The letters seemed to waver before his eyes, 
but he sat there, gazing blankly at the many sheets, his mind 
vacant of all coherent ideas, until his head dropped forward on 
his arms, and he again fell heavily asleep. 

He faced the situation boldly the next morning. Morphia 
had simply drugged him into slumber, and had given him no 
inspiration. On the contrary, his shapings of the murderer’s 
mind were more hopelessly unconvincing and conventional than 
ever that day. But this might be only the first effect of the 
drug. When he was more accustomed to it, it might affect him 
differently, and that night once more he tried the magic 
needle. 

He awoke this time with the haunting memory of dréams- in 
which he had solved the problem, and it seemed to him the 
first step on the right road. 

He increased his dose the next night, and within a week was 
a confirmed morphia maniac, using the drug twice or three 
timesea day, for it gained a hold on his starved body and 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
wasted nerves it could hardly have had on a healthy organisa- 


tion. 

He would sit for hours, his pen in his hand, looking dreamily 
at the unwritten sheets before him, striving languidly to recall 
the dreams that came to him now in every slumber. 

It was in the loneliness of one breathless night that the 
reason of his failure began to dawn upon him. 

He had set out to write a book that should be a masterpiece 
of realism, and he had falsified his creed by trying to make 
imagination take its place. Plainly the only way to write 
truly of the murderer’s mind was to be a murderer oneself. 

The idea did not appal him at all. He was living in a 
world where morality was non-existent, and so content was he 
with this solution of his problem that he fell tranquilly asleep. 

When he awoke the next morning he wondered for an instant 
at his own sense of satisfaction, till his conclusion of the night 
came back to him, and he stretched himself in his miserable bed 
with a sense of luxuriaqus relief from struggle and endeavour. 

An indecision as to who should be the body of his sacrifice 
troubled him for a time; for this Abraham, toiling up the 
mountain, there was no ram caught in the thicket to offer to 
his deity ; and he was unwilling to destroy any life valuable to 
its own little world. It came upon him as an inspiration when 
he heard his landlord’s voice in the street below, oily, false, and 
guttural. 

The man was dear to no one. He was a mere bloodsucker, 
grinding the face of poverty, sensual, gross, and pitiless, as 
malignant and hateful as some poisonous black snake. 

A wonderful clearness had come upon his brain now ; he felt 
capable of planning every detail. 

In the evening the old hag who served as the Jew’s house- 
keeper was accustomed to go out, creeping along obscure streets, 
peeping at cheap shops and at trucks lighted by flaring torches, 
where she brought pieces of coarse meat and withering vege- 
ong while her master smoked his pipe and drank his grog at 

ome. 

Most of the lodgers in the big tenement house would be out 
then ; in the dusk John could steal unobserved down the filthy, 
unlighted staircase to the ground floor where the Jew lived. 

The day seemed to him endless, and at times fears lest some- 
thing would prevent the carrying out of his intention tormented 
him, and when about eight o’clock looking out of his window, 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


he saw the old woman plodding down the street, her bag on her 
arm, he could have shouted aloud in his frenzy of relief. 

He got up, and, opening his door, began to creep noiselessly 
down stairs. Just above the first-floor landing he paused, and 
shrunk quickly into a corner. A lodger was coming up, noisily 
and abusively drunk. A door was flung open, a bare-armed 
woman pulled him sharply inside and it closed again, and John 
passed on, hearing a shrill torrent of vituperation and a volley 
of drunken profanity within. 

He was outside the landlord’s door now, and paused’ to shift 
his weapon—a broken iron bar from the bottom of the bed— 
from his left to his right hand. 

The man was drawing hard at his foul pipe and frowning 
over a dirty account-book as John entered, and he looked up 
surlily. 

“Oh, Harpur, is that you? I was thinkin’ I should ‘ave to 
speak to you about your rent,” he said without moving; “ but. 
paps you've brought it.” 

John drew out some coins wrapped in a piece of paper. 

“T haven't got it quite all, Mr. Cohen; I think you'll find it 
about five shillings short, if you'll count it.” 

He took the little parcel from John’s left hand, and began to 

count. 
_ “Two shillings, two and nine, three, four, six and sixpence ; 
where the devil did you get all this small change from?” he 
said, and then the bar caught him straight across the middle of 
the skull. 

John heard the crash of the bone; the coins were jerked 
violently into the air, as the man’s arms and legs twitched 
convulsively ; he fell sideways in his chair, his head hanging over 
one arm, his feet sprawling. 

There was no need for another blow, as even John 
realised. 

He looked vaguely round the room, the lamp was smoking 
foully, a mangy cat had sprung upon the dresser, and was 
regarding him with wild, green eyes. 

His glance came back to the figure in the chair, collapsing 
yet more helplessly ; the pipe, fallen to the floor, lay ina dozen 
pieces. 

It was time for him to be gone. He wiped the bar upon the 
red and blue checked tablecloth, and, closing the door after him, 
stole noiselessly upstairs. It struck him with a sense of surprise 
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that the drunken man and his wife should be still quarrelling a 
he passed their landing. 

Back in his own room, he turned the key in the lock, all 
impatient to begin. He would do what no man had ever done 
before—he would photograph the sensations of a murderer, 
record each phrase of emotion, fear, anxiety or remorse. 

Externals had so occupied his mind that, until he sat down, 
pen in hand, he had not turned his gaze inward on himself. 

He sought as in a mental darkness for some tangible emotion, 
standing back from his own soul to watch its sensations play 
their parts on its stage, but none came to relieve the utter 
blankness. And then the truth dawned on him. He had no 
sensations. His mind was empty of all emotions, an absolute 


blank. 


Cuariorre J. Burckuanpr. 


FROM THE CELTIC. 


BEFORE. 


Aut day, until the day’s end, I await the message that is to 
come ; and every footstep speaks of death. 

At night, sleepless, I say, “ What will the morrow bring?” 
and in the morning 

I think of all the days to come, and wonder whether this day 
will be cursed, or another. 

But the days are silent until the time appointed. I await the 
message that is to come. 


Wrirnovur Hore. 


My heart envies the people that are sorrowful, that go in black, 
and turn their faces from the’ light of the sun. 

There is a thing I may not tell, and these people, the sorrowful, 
that envy me, are happier than I. 

No man could cure me of my pain, nor would any pity if I 
could speak. 

So, because of this thing I may not tell, my heart envies the 
people that are sorrowful, that go in black, turning their 
faces from the light of the sun. 


Arruurn CaRWINNEN. 
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AYULA. 


YULA! Ayula! Ayula!” 
Shadows were falling softly on the Purple River, 


and it was the Big Blind People, who were calling to 
the child Ayula. 

Oh! it would be but a foolish thing to ask the Big Blind 
People who it was that sailed along the Purple River, singing 
in the night-time. Ayula knew they must have long ago 
forgotten, if ever they had known. Only the White Bird, or, 
perhaps, old Goro—they might tell Ayula. 

It was so warm, the door stood open all the night; and 
presently the White Bird came again. It was the seventh time. 

‘or six nights he had come at moonrise, alighting on the open 
door as gently as the moonbeams, cooing to Ayula till the day 
was breaking, when he flew away. 

Heavily the Big Blind People slept the while Ayula crossed 
the threshold—and before her flitted the White Bird—straight 
to the grove of lemon trees that spread so dark, so far, so 
secretly about an inmost circle, tremulously radiant with dewy 
flowers. There sat old Goro, crosslegged on the ground, 
weaving a chaplet of hibiscus blossoms. 

How the old bones crackled as he struggled to his feet! 
How his queer old eyes were shining when he placed the garland 
on Ayula’s tangled curls ! 

Then, hand in hand, Ayula and old Goro wandered, amid 
deep shadowed foliage, in which pale fruits were flushing with 
soft transient colour, whilst gay, saffron fireflies twinkled 
round them; through drowsy glades, where scarlet poppies 
slumbered, and dim, soft-winged moths were gliding to the 
broad, shimmering meadows bordering on the Purple River— 
meadows where beetles droned, where silver moonlight struck 
on dainty gossamer, where tiny fieldmice scurried shyly past the 
glow-worms peeping at them through the fragrant grass. 

Just at the water-side, old Goro sat down crosslegged, and 
Ayula, having spied a little stretch of gray-green moss, lay 
down beside him. Thus they waited by the lapping water. 

Slim white bell-flowers rose about them; some stood just 
within the rustling water. “Hush!” the river whispered, as it 
swayed their slender stems; and Ayula, listening, heard the 
bell-flowers tinkling the carillon that the moonbeams dance to. 
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Soon with that faint trilled music mingled low-voiced singing, 
and a raft came drifting down the Purple River. On the raft 
were white-haired people, very old and weary, gazing straight 
before them, crooning an ancient, curious melody. But this 
was not Ayula’s song. 

How the rusted joints creaked as old Goro hobbled to the 
spangled water, clambered on the raft, and took the vacant 
place amongst those aged, weary singers, turned and nodded, 
smiled back at Ayula, then set his old face forward like the rest 
of them. Strange old Goro! Over the river came the sweet, 
sad, lingering scent of autumn leaves. 

Over the river swept the rich fragrance of red summer roses, 
and another raft came swiftly down the stream. Swiftly it 
glided by, and on it were, with hands linked, singers that gazed 
at one another, whilst they sang a full, exulting melody. This, 
too, was not Ayula’s song. 

Ere long she heard it trembling in the distance; heard it 
thrill and ripple, lovely in the moonlight; heard it, pure and 
strong, come ringing through the night. 

Surely it was a dainty, winsome raft that floated lightly to 
Ayula! Blue lotus flowers were trailing far behind it; sweet 
white lilies decked its borders; and, amidst the lilies, children— 
very little children, crowned with the hibiscus blossom— 
laughed and frolicked, splashed and dabbled in the glinting 
water, called and beckoned to the child Ayula. Against the 
mast-tree leaned a grey-clad maiden; she it was whose voice 
was ringing o’er the Purple River, singing the song Ayula had 
so longed to hear. And with her sang the children, and the 
White Bird on the masthead, and the bell-flowers, and the 
rippling, lapping water ; and Ayula fell to singing as she joined 
the beckoning children. Thus they floated down the Purple 
River, singing, singing through the night-time till the 
dawning ; till the White Bird spread his wings upon the mast- 
head ; till the grey-clad maiden stooped and kissed the singing 
children ; and each little singer, being then weary, fell asleep. 

“ Ayula! Ayula! Ayula!” 

The Royal Sun flashed golden on the Purple River, and it 
was the Big Blind People who were olting—cilting long and 
calling loudly for the child Ayula. : 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


(From an old MS.) 


A — rhyme, master, against the colour of white and red. 
Love’s Labour's Lost. 


+ (allegro) I rounp my Love in the morning 

All in her garden fair, 
Her lovelier self adorning 

With rosy blossoms rare. 
She blushed so sweet, when I did greet. 

(rall.) Ah! Beauties are but clay ! 
| And one’s a sight by candle-light, 
] And one’s a fright by day ; 
(a tempo) But Red and White, in sunshine bright, 
Are Love’s delight alway. 


(pp) I saw my Love in the afternoon 
A-sleeping soft and sound. 
4 One braid of hair just stirred i’ th’ air 
| Upon her bosom’s round. 
(rall.) Each cheek a rose, more sweet than blows— 
Ah! Roses fade with May ! 
And some look white both noon and night, 
| And some too bright for day ; 
, (a tempo ) And some would fright the boldest wight, 
] And drive him quite away. 


(p con espress.) I met my Love in the evening 
At our old trysting-place : 
The lane was dark, and dim the park— 

I scarce could see her face. 
(rall.) And in the hush, if she did blush, 
(rit.) I know—but will not say ; 

For nought’s so bright, by morn or night, - 

As Love’s heart-guiding ray ; 

(a tempo) Nor Red nor White beams half so bright 
| As Love's celestial day. 


G. H. P. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF A STOMACH. 


HE Dyspeptic has suffered much in public estimation 
7 from the gross presentment of him in the guise of 
Hippias Feverel. ‘ Mankind,” said Sir Austin, with his 
usual severity, “has an instinctive disgust for the victims of 
those appetites. We pity any other functional derangement 
than that.” Mr. Meredith is an older man now; and perhaps 
Time, which weakens lusty digestions, has inculcated a sympathy 
with those whose Nemesis, in his own words, “has taken lodgings 
in their stomachs.” 

The theory that the Dyspeptic is the victim of his own 
appetite is indeed monstrous, and finds no support in experience. 
Probably Sir Austin’s harsh hypothesis had its origin in a dim 
recollection of boyish orgies. It is true that on those rare 
occasions when youth has indigestion, the pangs may be usually 
traced to over-indulgence in pastry or plum-pudding. Some 
day Mr. Holt Schooling, having totted up the last decimal in 
the matter of marriageable females, will turn his attention to 
the averages and percentages of ailing stomachs, and then we 
shall know that the curve of dyspeptic pressure attains its 
greatest height on the 26th of December. That is as great a 
commonplace as the humour of sea-sickness; and it would be 
unnecessary to refer to it, except in the belief that it may help 
to explain the uncharitable suggestion that if you scratch a 
Dyspeptic, you find a glutton. All men are prone to rash 
generalisation. Few of us have not, at one time or other, eaten 
too much, and suffered for it; and there are some, untrained in 
logic, who think that those who suffer for it have, of necessity, 
eaten too much. 

It is an obvious fallacy. The Dyspeptic is not a by-word 
and a reproach. He is really a victim of civilisation, a martyr 
to the times, a sacrifice to the Fin-de-Siecle, a heart-burned 
offering to the Modern Spirit. He is the new Prometheus. 
The Vulture is there right enough; and the only difference is 
that the Rock is chained within his waistcoat. His offence was 
not even to steal fire from the gods. It is not deemed 
sacrilegious—on week days—to bolt one’s breakfast, to race for 
trains, to omit one’s lunch, to walk only when there is a "bus 
strike on. These are the dreadful roots of the matter. 
Hereditary indigestions there may be, but not many. In point 
of fact, dyspepsia is as modern a malady as cancer. Our fathers 
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may have contracted it as an ailment; our grandfather, perhaps, 
knew it as a phenomenon; but our great-grandfathers cannot 
have heard of the word. Dyspepsia has not yet become, like 
the gout, a family heirloom and mark of true descent, though 
the withers of our descendants may be wrung by inherited 
twinges; it is only gradually becoming chronic through the 
increased hurry of affairs, and the growing facilities for avoiding 
exercise. 

Who was the doctor who said that a healthy man should not 
know he has a stomach? We of to-day are in possession of 
many illicit informations. We have nerves, though we ought 
not to be aware of the fact; we have stomachs, however 
Patchem’s Pills and Uncle Joseph’s Syrup may strive to 
dissemble the humiliating possession. And, as the Wise Man 
said, increase of knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

There is a good deal to be said for Dyspepsia as a discipline. 
It is only the Alderman whose paunch is sound who can sip his 
turtle without apprehension. If you want a Dyspeptic, look 
for the melancholy, mottled man who feasts on the lean of an 
underdone chop and a glass of hot water. Viewed from the 
ethical standpoint, the function of indigestion is to restrict 
one’s taste to the perfectly wholesome. The boy who devours 
jam tarts is refined to the man who prefers sago pudding. It 
is the case of the puppy and the boot-blacking. The act of 
gradually rejecting the worse and choosing the better—the 
survival of the fittest in the. matter of diet—involves a fine 
moral education. Future generations will, if there be anything 
in heredity, profit by our pangs. Just as paterfamilias can 
pass a pastry-cook’s without a spasm of regret, so—in the days 
to which Mr. H. G. Wells looks forward—will French chefs 
starve and cease to be in the midst of the universal demand 
for roast beef and rice pudding. 

But, however admirable may be the effect of Dyspepsia on 
the moral nature, it is certainly bad for the temper. This is, 
perhaps, the worst feature of the ailment. It does not kill, it 
checks the grossness of the appetite, it tends to the 
discouragement of luxury; but it certainly makes man a 
more ill-natured brute than he was intended to be. It 
is one of those maladies for which, as Mr. Meredith has 
shown, one gets no sympathy. ‘There is nothing to show 
for it. Illness can be borne with fortitude, if people re- 
cognise the fortitude. But there is none of the glamour of 
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sick-bed suffering about an incompetent diaphragm. It is all 
so petty and unheroic, and, besides, so dreadfully common. So 
it comes out in the temper. There is a proverb that “a 
hungry man is an angry man”; and the corollary that fits the 
dyspeptic man is hardly to be set down in words polite. There 
is another saying that “ the way to a man’s heart lies through 
his stomach.” How shall that amiable route be found when 
the road is up ? 

It is an interesting inquiry how far the Dyspepsia of modern 
times has coloured national literature. It is easy to lay the 
finger on many books which, one can safely say, would never 
have been written but for the desolation which comes of an 
indiscreet kidney at breakfast, an unconsidered claw of lobster 
overnight. Would our dramatic critics be so partial to maul- 
ing one another in the public view if they all slept the sleep of 
the Perfect Digestion ? Chaucer and Shakespeare, living in the 
good old healthy days, did not know their stomachs from their 
cervical vertebra. But how many of Carlyle’s chapters would 
have been unpenned had he walked twenty miles a day and 
abjured gingerbread? Was Mr. William Watson’s liver in 
order when he discerned Purple in the East ? Does Mr. Jerome 
eat his buttered muffins before he makes mirth for a world 
which is too solemn, or before he reproves a world which is too 
frivolous? What does Mr. Francis Thompson eat to raise such 
nightmare words? And is it the salmon that prompts Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s delicate improprieties ? 


Rosert BEt1. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


ORD, I lie in this noisome pit, 
Deep in Thy hell of the Outer Dark, 
Ashes my bed, for robe this snake, 
Clinging and dank and stark. 
Yet am I Thine, a priest of God, 
Anointed and blessed by bishops three ; 
Great as Thou art, Thou can’st not, Lord, 
Take back their gifts to me. 


Red her lips as the wounds of Christ, 
Hot as a coal from Thine Altar flung ; 
Little white teeth that bit—that bite, 
Little red stinging tongue. 


II. 
White her face as she came by night, 
With the bait of her body’s shining lure. 
“ Kill me this man!” she whispered low, 
“‘ And my love is thine while the stars endure.” 
I poisoned for him the Holy Host ; 
Dead he lay—and she came to see. 
I prayed the price of my soul—and lo! 
She jeered at the dead and me. 


White her bosom as Mary’s robe, 
Sweeter than Sharon’s rose, I wis ; 
Strong little hands to clasp and hold, 
Little white feet to kiss. 


III. 


Lord, Thou seest the pit is strait ; 

Yet is there place for twain that cling, 
Yoked in the love that stings like hate, 

Crooning a song that the devils sing. 
Give her to me for Thy Vengeance sake ; 

Grant she may know till Thy Judgment Morn, 
The power of the priest whose soul she slew— 

The scorn that is born of scorn. 

‘Hard her heart as the riven rock, 
Deep her eyes as the cruel sea. 
Spread is our couch in the living flame— 
Give her, O Lord, to me! 





Cuatoner Lyon. 
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ON THE PREVALENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
HEN COOPS. 


WRITE in a frame of mind not calculated to please the 
shorn lamb, whose temper in a high wind is so well 
known. I write almost in despair. Where is the taste 
of my country? Where is its Art, its buildings, which I 
have hugged in my mind as noble monuments? I mean its 
buildings for domestic creatures—those edifices once noted for 
their fine, graceful outlines. The dog as yet may have his 
painted kennel; the giddy pigeon, thoughtless of the future 
pie, his many-doored apartment ; the ill-faced raven has his 
wicker home. All these have buildings set aside for their use, 
and nobly painted, cleaned, and made much of. But the Hen 
—the upholder of the egg joke, the editor's invaluable fall- 
back, the maker of the merry-thought—she, in her matronly 
pride, nurses the offspring chicken in a coop—in a mere coop. 

Sometimes, maybe, we have rude attempts at frescoes. I 
have half-deciphered the words “Cube Sugar,” and other pre- 
historic letterings, but futile in the extreme are these barbaric 
adornments. Why is this ancient architecture to remain to 
guard against the inclemencies of wind and weather the origi- 
nator of the “ breakfast” egg—the hard, the medium, and 
soft-boiled beauty, with its deliciously daring lie, “fresh laid,” 
stamped on its smooth shell? Is the maker of this luxury— 
the indispensable aid to the omelette, the companion to the 
fried pig—to be left to see through life in a hut a prairie 
oyster would shrink from entering ? 

Give me the neatly-wired chicken run, the trim gravel, for 
the table Barndoor and her progeny. Is this wisp of straw, 
this old upturned barrel, this stable existence, the much- 
vaunted life of the fighting-cock ? Was Nelson thinking of 
his Norfolk home when he said, “'The Barndoor, the Owl, and 
the Coop for the Hen”? Was he lamenting in his little cabin 
the manner of life laid down for fowls by careless man, cooped 
up as he was ?—longing, perhaps, for the three-minutes-on- 
the-boil, hot, brown egg; and realising for the first time the 
narrow life his chickens led, remembering his little peevishness 
when the family Hen forgot to lay four eggs for the breakfast 
table and they had to draw lots for the odd man out. 

Surely some American, mindful of the Columbus egg trick, 
will see here a fitting shape for the building of the Coop: a 
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ARCHITECTURE OF HEN-COOPS. 


dome of pure white to rise above the head of the broody 
mother watching a porcelain egg, which for five weeks she has 
been sitting on, trying to raise a tea service. Surely some man 
will think of the painful sum of his youth: “If a Hen and a 
Half laid an Egg and a Half,” and, taking it for his motto, 
make it his life work to secure suitable dwelling-places to the 
noble subject of the seemingly impossible riddle. It never said 
which laid the half egg ; because, if the half hen laid the whole 
egg, then why should the whole hen—I presume, in a healthy 
condition at the time—lay a mere half egg, and appear satis- 
fied? Still, why discuss such a subject further? We should 
turn off into whether it really was a half egg, or whether the 
man who thought of the riddle was deceived, and missed seeing 
the other half behind a brick or some other obstacle. Of 
course, in the anxiety of the moment a little thing like a half 
egg might never be missed, and so generations have been at a 
loss about the question. 

On another point I often think it is a crying shame that 
the small hatched one should grow up so depraved amid such 
dreadful surroundings. ‘The duck has his pond, the goose his 
green, but the chicken, forced into a hard-headed world under 
the least favourable auspices, grows into that undissectable 
creature we call the Spring Chicken. 

I do not think for a moment that the celebrated line, 
‘Cast envious eyes on yonder egg, laid in its mossy nest of 
gold,” would ever have been written if our great poet had ever 
troubled to go but once round one of our great farmyards. 
But no! let hope spring eternal in the chicken’s breast, for this 
little plea on its roving tramp through the world will bring 
round the focus of thought to its home. No longer will the 
unbarbed Cochin rest his weary head against the manger 
straw—a new epoch of Architecture is in store for it; 
and the chicken shall walk in a well-kept run, gaze at the 
envious world through clean, bright hues, and march to their 
lavender-sheeted roosting-place on an imitation six-foot ladder. 


Dion Crayton Caruror. 
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The Queen of Hearts. 
By F. C. Cowper. 
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A FRIEND'S EPITAPH. 


HE home letter began: “Smith came over on Monday 

| afternoon when everything was quiet. I wish you had 

not told Miss Trewhella”—the seamstress to the family 

for a quarter of a century. ‘“ She was here every day 

during the last week, and every night she said good-bye to him 
with tears.” ; 

I had said good-bye to almost every one a few days earlier, 
for the old folks were leaving the ugly little town, and I knew 
I should never go back. But I strove to forget Miss Trewhella 
on the penultimate day, and I had the old dog sent in pursuit 
of imaginary rats to the stables on the morning of my leaving. 
I knew of what was to happen on Monday, for I had made the 
necessary arrangements with the chemist. “ Doit very gently,” 
I had said in all seriousness. ‘“'Think you are poisoning me.” 
Smith, who is by way of being a humourist, saw his opportunity. 
“Right you are; that will make it easier for both of us.” I 
felt like hitting him. 

So the dog is dead, and I suppose (though they have not told 
me) that he is buried somewhere in the garden where I shall 
never walk again. ‘The land beyond the sunset is not quite so 
remote. 

He came to us at the earliest age when a puppy may leave 
his mother, and he began by conquering the gentle master of 
the house. For months there was the same scene every morn- 
ing before breakfast. The master descended, and on the mat 
he found the puppy playing with one particular fern to which 
he had taken an objection. ‘The master would sit down on the 
lowest step and lecture the animal gently. Then, with a mild — 
“ Bad dog!” he would administer a pat far less vigorous than 
the usual caresses. But the dog knew that he had been sinning, 
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so he always took the attention in the way in which it had 
been intended, howling vigorously. Then the master would 
relent, falling into baby-language —* Diddums” and the like— 
and the two would go out together to replant the fern in the 
rockery, where it would rest undisturbed until just before break- 
fast on the following morning. The master of the house has 
not told me where he spent Monday afternoon, but I am open 
to wager that it was at a very considerable distance from 
the scene of the tragedy. 

I had been told—for he came during the school term 
—that his name was Malchus, and imagined him to have 
suffered some mutilation of the ear. But I travelled home 
through the night, and at seven o'clock in the morning it was a 
very handsome fox-terrier pup that defied me to enter my own 
home. He had been called after the Carthaginian hero of a 
tale by the admirable Mr. G. A. Henty. But it was an absurd 
name. The pup was a trifle puzzle-headed. He would go wild 
with joy at the prospect of a walk, and as soon as the door was 
opened he would dash to the other side of the square, play 
havoc with two or three respectable dogs, and then remember 
that you were somewhere about, and explore the whole place 
madly, never by any chance discovering you. Now to stand in the 
streets of a quiet country town shouting “ Malchus ! Malchus !” 
ata mad puppy! . . . The dog was very quickly known to 
the people for miles around, and all because of his name. 

He was not long in acquiring a reputation for pluck. The 
whole house reeked of carbolic acid for days after the heroic 
struggle in which he defeated the big Irish terrier in the shop of 
Smith the chemist. But on that occasion it was unanimously 
admitted that he had not been the aggressor, and it was the 
owner of the other dog who had to pay the chemist for his 
broken Winchesters. Cats used to come and sit on a fifteen- 
foot wall and literally grin while he tried to jump up to them; 
but there came a day when a cat grew nervous and actually fell 
into his jaws. The thing was finished in the greenhouse ; it 
was just when the chrysanthemums had been moved in from the 
open, and they had promised unusually well that year. 

He wasa friendly animal, and hated to be left behind, where- 
ever his masters chose to go. Some of them used to make 
nefarious excursions beginning with the ascent of a ladder. On 
one occasion, just at the moment when there was greatest need 
of circumspection, they were dumbfounded to hear a frantic 
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noise of joyous barking. ‘The dog had climbed the ladder ; but 
he never managed the descent, and it was a favourite pastime to 
lead him by this road to great altitudes and desert him 
suddenly But this ceased to be amusing after he happened to 
take the thing seriously and jumped. He fell into an open tank 
and was therefore unharmed, but the boys who had witnessed 
th> wild leap were frightened. 

Once he nearly brought one of them to death. ‘The boy had 
made up his mind to climb a certain cliff by a new way, being 
mainly induced to do so by the fact that his companions said he 
could not. There came a moment when he was almost of their 
opinion, for the cliff became almost perpendicular, and was com- 
posed of a kind of rotten shale. He made a desperate effort, 
and was half-way up the dangerous part when he heard sounds 
from below. The dog, which he had forgotten, had followed 
him, and was now climbing the treacherous wall within six inches 
of his feet. It was disturbing to the nerves, but he got through 
somehow, and within a few ‘minutes was engaged in bowling 
blackberries down a hill in order that the dog, who loved this 
fruit, might run after and trip himself up in the endeavour to 
stop them. But the recollection is one that still has an 
unpleasant effect on his nerves. . 

The dog was ill once, and the same boy sat up with him for two 
whole nights, realising as he has never done since, the dreadful 
impotence of humanity. ‘There was no one prouder than he on 
earth, when the vet. declared that only nursing such as no dog 
had ever had in his experience, could have pulled him through. 

Sylvia was fond of him, and for her sake he would relinquish 
his claim on my favourite chair. Often he has basked in it for 
hours while I sulked in a seat whose discomfort made a dif- 
ference of at least two hundred words to the hour in my output. 
She kissed him once, and I could swear he shrugged his shoulders 
as he looked at me. Attentions of this kind bored him, and he 
was in all my secrets. 

There were three boys in the house. One of them came to 
London in June, and in the following January—on a day when 
there was six inches of snow on the ground, the lower half of it 
already melted—the remaining two set out for foreign parts. 
For two whole days the dog could not be induced to leave the 
mat at the foot of the stairs, and ever since it has been his 
favourite resting-place. We knew one another, and I can 
explain his reasons. “‘'These boys,” he said, “are always dread- 
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fully late in coming down, but I have never known them to stop 
in bed before for two days at a time. However, I will wait a 
little longer.” 

It took him, by the way, a long time to understand 
that people could go away for months, but he learned it 
at last. My baggage had lain in the hall all the morn- 
ing, and at last the omnibus came to take it to the station. 
I lingered, and then started for the same destination. The 
door closed behind me, and instantly I heard howls from 
within and a vigorous scratching at the panels. The dog 
had understood, and I think that the departure of the two— 
which happened years afterwards—did not surprise him at all. 
He had learned the lesson we all have to learn, and knew, even 
while he was being played with, that on the morrow there 
would very likely be no young people in the house. 

To the end—and he lived for thirteen years—there were 
times when he would turn over on his back and make feints at 
your hand with his teeth, which were fine even when I slipped 
out of the house without a farewell. He kept his youth, except 
when illness came to him; then the body overcame the heart 
and he was old—incredibly old. He could not have gone to a 
new home: a muzzle would have maddened him. He could 
not have stopped in the old town—though many would have 
received him, and Miss Trewhella entreated with tears to have 
the care of him—for he would have haunted the old house and 
died on the door-step, still thinking, “They all go away: even 
the old people are gone now. But they all come back at last. 
I will wait.” 

I am glad one cannot keep a dog in chambers. There is not 
one that I do not love, but—though this one had to be 
poisoned—I would rather not be trusted for a while by any of 
his kind. 

H. D. Lowry. 
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J. W. T. MANUEL. 


DIED ocroBER, 1899. 


E cannot let this number of the Burrerriy appear 
without expressing our deep regret at the untimely 


death of Mr. J. W. 'T. Manuel. He had been 

associated with the Burrerriy since the beginning, 

and till the present month no issue had appeared which did 
not contain one or more contributions from his pencil. 

That the death of Mr. Manuel is a distinct loss to art will 

not be doubted by those who have followed his brilliant career. 


Preferring, as he did, to be publicly represented by drawings | 


essentially modern in tone, he was sometimes accused by critics 
of being able to treat only the bizarre aspects of life. His 
paintings, however, revealed a different and more joyous side of 
his art, in which a beautiful sense of colour was combined with 
a technique all the more remarkable because of its striking 
individuality. 

We on the Burrerrity mourn a valued personal friend and 
a colleague whose assistance cannot be too gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 








THE LADY-KILLER. 


T was when I was standing before the oe 

| dressing for dinner, that I first saw the face. To say I 

was immediately conscious of a shock and a thrill, is no 

more than to admit my premature realisation of the 
existence within myself of that nameless nerve that in the 
general case is touched and proved for the first time by death. 
I was startled, but not terrified. That a preposterously earnest 
poodle countenance (so I thought it) should suddenly be 
reflected as appearing actually between my face and the white 
bow I was manipulating in the front of my collar (as if, indeed, 
it were interposing itself to try the effect of the ornament 
against its own neck) shocked me on the instant only as a 
silent dig in the ribs would have done. And, in the same 
moment, the impression had vanished. ‘The door had opened 
to admit a belated servant, who murmured an apology, rattled 
down a can of hot water on the washhand-stand, and 
withdrew. 

I was still on the poise of the rebound—my hands petrified 
at their task—and I did not turn my head. But I was 
distinctly aware how the girl in her retreat gave a quick little 
rush and giggle, as though she were evading some playfully 
proffered embrace. The door shut with a bang. 

Then I myself laughed; found a more or less plausible 
explanation of my fancy; finished my dressing, and descended 
in order to the dining-room. 

Now, here I will not say that I and my digestion were on 
their usual easy terms, or that a self-consciousness of pre- 
occupation was not jarred upon by the little boisterous habits 


of speech and manner that, in general, I might regard as en- 


gaging characteristics of my friend and host. He would rally 
me, after his custom, upon my inattentiveness to my partner ; he 
would ask me what had come between me and my appetite. 
And, in moments of exalted irritation, I could have wished to 
cry out, “A poodle’s face, you fool! and there it sticks in my 
gullet yet !” 

Was the house, in truth, haunted? George can have been 
nothing but inimical to a spectral condition of things. His 
laugh would have shivered the very mirror that produced it. 
He was one of those men who have an impregnable reverence for 
their own limitations, It was hopeless to think of approaching 
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THE LADY-KILLER. 


his confidence in the matter ; and that, any phantom itself may 
have felt. And so my reflections (uneasy word!) would revert 
to the plausible explanation, and I myself to a slightly hys- 
terical ostentation of sanity. But still I would be fingering 
my tie. 

I paused a minute outside my bedroom door to listen to 
the cheery sounds of parting fellowship that, at midnight, still 
pursued me up the stairs. If I had tried to stimulate myself 
into forgetfulness, mine was a “ vaulting ambition.” ‘The door 
might been havea guillotine, for the way in which it severed 
my vital continuity, and committed my bloodless face to the 
basket, so to speak. 

I left a long candle—two candles—burning, and lay on my 
pillows gasping in an unnatural ague. But one speck of 
warmth—a little close range of pride (that my sickness had not 
idiotically succumbed to its yearning for sympathy)—must 
serve to medicine my overmastering chill. Little by little, it 
took hold—extended—absorbed and stupefied my ‘brain. I 
slept like a condemned criminal. 

The period put to my trance may have been soon or late. 
‘There was no interval but such as is spanned by the shadowy 
devil’s bridge of dreams. When I awoke with a shock and sat 
up, I recognised, as surely as the condemned recognises the 
hangman’s step in the corridor, that my fate was upon 
me. 

At the first, in my drugged vision I must associate the horror 
with a sort of inhuman travesty of myself. I had flung my 
trousers—after denuding myself of them—over the back of a 
chair, so that the legs depended, limp and separate, to within 
an inch or two of the floor. And on the chair-back—habited 
in these garments, after the spectral fashion, by intruding its 
limbs behind rather than into them—it was seated. 

It appeared, I could have thought, to be criticising the effect 
with some complacency. And then in a moment it raised its 
face, looked at me with a certain intensity, and, finding its feet, 
came soundlessly towards the bed and leaned its arms akimbo 
over the foot-bar. 

“*T'wixt saddle and ground, Grace he found.” So, in legen- 
dary doggerel, the Roman Catholic crystallises his faith in the 
efficacy of the ultimate “ act of contrition.” I don’t know that 
I had made any specifically (emotionally, my instinct may 
have deprecated the visitation with some such schoolboy’s 
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THE LADY-KILLER. 


protest as “It wasn’t me, sir!”), but I had thought I should 
die directly the phantom moved. It moved—and on the 
instant Grace was vouchsafed me. It moved—and the very 
“nice conduct” of its legs seemed to galvanise me back to 
reason. Was this because the legs themselves were clothed 
in pepper-and-salt “ pegtops”? Was it because the poodle 
character of the face was due—as I instantly recognised—to 
long “ Dundreary” whiskers? Our apprehensions, it would 
appear, are only exaggerated conventions of thought. It is 
said that the man who eats mutton thinking it to be beef will 
experience a difficulty in digesting his meal. I may have gone 
further than this. My ghostly pabulum hitherto had ranged 
from cavaliers to cocked hats. I could not even swallow a long- 
whiskered spectre in pegtops. 

It stood dwelling upon my face with haunting eyes. There 
was something of Cockney self-sufficiency—if 1 may dare the 
term—in its aspect. But even that was vindicated by the 
diaphanous propriety of its gestures. It seemed to hold 
itself with such gentlemanly tact from collapsing into a shape- 
less blot of mist upon the floor. And its voice—when it spoke 
at last—might have come, little and distant, from the window- 
curtains or the wardrobe, as if it would politely accommodate 
itself to my fancy that I dreamt. 

“You haunt this house ?” I said at last, desperately. 

“This room.” (The tone was indescribably inwardly shrill 
and mournful.) 

“ Why ?” 

“Tn life, it was mine.” 

(I thought it particularly mean of George—if he knew—not 
to have told me this.) 

“ A senseless self-restriction,” I said, “when you are become 
a very lord of time and space.” 

At my words it raised and wrung its hands—even posing 
abstractedly to its own reflection, which it suddenly caught sight 
of in the looking-glass. 

“ Senseless!” it cried in protest, adjusting a curl on its 
forehead—yet not unpleased, I could have thought, with the 
titular distinction I had conferred upon it. And “lord of time 
and space,” it moaned—* but not of one material cure to the 
transmitted tyranny of the senses!” 

I sat trembling on my pillows. Hideously I knew myself to 
be verging on the confidence of the unnamable. 
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THE LADY-KILLER. 


It wrung its hands again. It seemed to be trying to wash 
them of the accusation. 

“ Blind, blind !” it shrilled; “blind and deaf, not to know 
that to crop a limb is not to cull the cramps and itchings that 
were incidental to it; not to know that to be quit of life is not 
to forego one sensation of all that made it actual.” 

“The House of Death is a house of blind walls,” I said, 
with a shiver. ‘“ One may lie all night under its eaves, and see 
nothing and hear nothing. Is there, then, a physical torture- 
chamber within? Is the spirit but extended matter—a captive 
balloon with a nerve for cable? Yet it is written in the very 
text-book of spectrology that I may throw this candlestick 
through, and not inconvenience, you.” 

“ And may you not kick a wooden leg without hurt to its 
owner ?” mourned the phantom. “ Yet shall he feel every tight 
boot, every twinge of gout that once gave suffering to his 
vanished limb. O mortal, double-cased in vainglory! hear 
this: No colic stabbed, no crawling flea tickled me in my 
material life but the sensation pursues me into this. Shadowy 
and helpless, I must suffer again, and over again, all the 
torment, all the aggravation, and no nail to scratch myself or 
hot compress to apply withal.” 

My flesh crept. My heart went chill. 

“Bat cannot you,” I implored, “re-live these remedial 
sensations also ? ” 

“No,” it cried, “ for they were self-indulgent, and only that, 
in character.” 

Then, in a moment, I knew what it was to be damned. 

* And none,” I muttered, “and none can relieve your 
wretchedness ?” 

I think it read the undermeaning in my words. A shadow 
of embarrassment—the shadow of a shadow—flickered in its 
face. It half glanced round at my trousers where they hung, 
then faced me again. 

“I only wanted to see,” it murmured ; then checked itself, 
and said firmly, “ None.” 

“Then why——” I began— 

“In this room,” it took me up with, “much of the glory and 
the tragedy of my life were enacted.” 

“ And many of the sensations ?” 

“It follows,” said the ghost. 

“Forgive me,” I ventured tremulously; “but is not this 
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haunting of it rather wantonly to invite on your part the 
transmitted tyranny of—say the fleas ?” 

It did not answer me directly, and then with only a certain 
irrelevant manner of coxcombry. It was evidently pre-occupied 
with its own thoughts. 

“There was Evadne,” it murmured, as it seemed retrospec- 
tively, “ and Maudlin, and the little Gloriosa. They came like 
bees to a dahlia ; and one by one they dropped off, drunk with 
love. I entered their names in my book of engagements, and 
scratched them out in rotation as their hearts broke.” 

I sprang to my knees in uncontrollable horror. 

“ Wretch !” I shrieked. “I see it all now! Cursing and 
accursed, you are condemned to haunt for evermore the scene of 
your abominations.” 

A smile of infinite complacency illumined its features. 

“You have said it,” it lisped. “ Behold the lady-killer ! ” 

And at that moment the cock crew, and I fell back senseless 
on the bed. 

+ * + * . * 

I had no need to approach my subject with circumlocution. 
George, it seemed, was prepared for it. The frenzy of rage I 
felt thereat did something to relieve my nervous tension. 

I had come down feeling like a damned soul packed into a 
hattered old trunk, and addressed to eternity with the “This 
side up” disregarded. In such condition I must run the 
gauntlet of chaff or commiseration. But immediately break- 
fast was over I took George aside, and opened upon him. I 
began considerately, willing even in the deplorable state of my 
own feelings to spare his. I said, while he stared at me, that 
under no circumstances could I ever sleep in that room again ; 
that—— 


And before I could utter a word further, he went into a 
bellow of laughter. 

“What!” says he. ‘ You have seen him, I suppose ?” 

My jaw dropped. Rage began to boil in my heart. He 
gave me a sickening thump on the shoulder. 

“Why, it’s only Uncle John!” he cried, his whole face 
creasing. “It never occurred to me you’d mind him. He died 
in °60, and has been here at intervals evér since. Nobody heeds 
him. The children throw things through him. (They’ve got 
a special game they call “stomach-ball.”) The cats are always 
falling downstairs through trying to rub against his legs. The 
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maids are for ever on the giggle over his trying to kiss.°em, you 
a know. He's quite harmless.” 
* Quite !” I managed to choke out in bitter irony. ‘‘ Quite 
harmless ; quite a companion for children ; quite an exemplary 
e shadow to hang over servant-girls! Quite an inhuman devil!” 
, I suddenly shouted, losing my self-control. , 
George put a hand on the shoulder he had injured, and the 
= ste skin of his face was all flickering up in little shreds of subdued 
laughter. 
“T see he’s been gassing, as usual,” he said. “Maud and 
ayy) Evadne, and all the rest of it, I suppose. Now, I'll tell you: 
is he was the dearest, simplest old fellow that ever staked his 
| honesty against the jockeys. Only, he was vain! My good 
4 hat—wasn’t he vain! Intrigue! He never had one in his life. 
And why he sticks to his old room—well, the truth is, I 
{ expect, that he can’t find such another morally sweet spot in 
S¢ the town. “T'was all vanity, sir. He loved to be thought 
bs irresistible. I’ve heard him boast of his success in t’other 
world with Messalina and Ninon de l’Enclos—two pretty rapid 
young ladies, as I understand. But I don’t suppose, in point 
of fact, he’s done more than bow to ’em. It’s reprehensible, 
of course; but it’s just a disease. Dear old boy !—how I 
remember him in life! And as for vanity—why, I don’t 
believe that to this day a new button’s invented that he don’t 
know about it. He tries on everything he can get hold of. 
He can’t shed his pegtops, of course; but, for all that, it’s 
heaven to him, in my opinion, to know the fashions. And if 
Uncle John wasn’t given the chance to choose his own heaven 
—why, there’s reform wanted in the system of rewards. That's 
all I can say.” 
** He called himself a lady-killer,” I murmured. 
“ And that he certainly was,” said George ; “for they used 
to die with laughter at the figure he cut.” 
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MINOR. CHARACTERS. 


(The entrance of the Cell opens and discovers Ferdinand and Miranda 
playing at chess.) 


Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 
Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 
Mir. Yea, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. The Tempest. 


Kinc’s Bisuor : 
Surely, being offended, the high gods 
Have opened wide the vials of their wrath, 
Which, like a worser deluge on the earth, 
Do work these woes upon us. 


Kixe’s Knicut : Good my lord. 
I do beseech you, be of better cheer ; 
Nor do not, to the buffetings of fate, 
Oppose so timid and deject a front. 
Fortune has many faces, and her smile 
Sits ever near her frown. But goes the day 
So badly for our hopes ? 


Kive’s Bisuor : To say the day 
Goes badly is to say the truth, and yet 
Not half the truth, nor yet the half of that, 
Nor half of that again; and so divide 
The residue down to the dregs of time, 
Yea, even till time has shrivelled to a wart 
On the palsied finger of Eternity, 
You shall not sound the terrors of this day. 


Kixe’s Knicar : 
Thou bearest dreadful tidings. “Twas not thus 
That noble Prospero was wont to lead 
His host against the foe. 


Krxe’s Bisuor : Would he were here ! 
And yet I hold it but a knavish thing 
So lightly to commit us to the charge 
Of this same Neapolitan impostor, 
Who plays a game so cramped and villainous, 
So stale, so impotent, and so perplexed, 
That, an I were Miranda, I would crack 
The board across his foolish pate, more meet 
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MINOR CHARACTERS’ 


To follow the simplicities of draughts, 
To chase the docile domino about, 
To deal the trump, to spirt the tiddliwink, 
Than grapple such a mystery as ours. 
Kine’s Knicur : 
Unhappy be the day that brought him hither, 
And ever gilded in the calendar 
That which shall take him hence! But what says she, 
The beauteous Miranda ? 


Kine’s Bisuor : Nay, I know not. 
Some strange affection hath o’erta’en her spirit, 
So that her game hath not the mastery 
That it was wont to have, else I myself 
Had surely paid the forfeit ere this hour. 

But look who comes ! 


(Enter QurEn’s Pawn.) 
QueEN’s Pawn : ~ Not by my will, though that 
Could not desire a happier resting-place, 
But some perverse and fickle wind of warfare 
Blows me your grace’s way; being where, 
I humbly proffer my poor services, 
Glad that they find your grace unscathed ; twice glad 
If from your mitred crest they can avert 
The sacrilegious stroke. 


Kixe’s Bisuor : When many fall, 
It is good fortune to be merely wounded, 
And blessedness to ’scape ungored: so count 
Me happy. For your courtesy, fair sir, 

I thank you, and do crave for instant tidings 
Of our fair queen. 


QvueeEy’s Pawn : With no more daunted front 
Than that with which she many a time hath plucked 
The flower of victory from the nettle, danger, 

She bears herself to-day. Less fearful, less dismayed, 


I never saw her. 


Kixe’s Bisuor : O I could covet, 
Even to the breaking of that ultimate law 
Bequeathed to Moses upon Sinai’s mount, 
The office of my reverend brother, whose 
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It is to have the cure of such a soul, 
So brave, so admirable, so compact 
Of all nobility and gentleness. 

QuEEN’s Pawn: 
Most strangely is her Majesty content. 
Just ere I left, there came, in a pause o’ the game, 
A sound o’erhead, at which the Queen did smile, 
And “ Ah,” she said, “ here is another sport,” 
And smiled again, and sighed a little. 


Kine’s Knicut : Pray, 
What was the sound ? 
(JvEEN’s Pawn : A sound not known in chess. 


*I'was as the happy whisper of the rose 
Greeting the golden sun that bids her wake ; 
*I'was as the murmur of the stream that falls, 
As the first meeting of all winds.and woods ; 
"T'was as the sigh with which a night in June 
Yields up her spirit to the amorous dawn— 
Such was the sound my noble mistress heard. 
Kine’s Bisuor : 
You speak in riddles. 
QQUEEN’s Pawn: Well, to speak plainly, 
She says there is another sport toward, 
In which, if she knows anything at all, 
They each will mate the other. 


Kine’s Bisuor : That may not be, 
If I know chess. 
QueEn’s Pawn : But in the Larger Chess, 


Where Kings and Queens are happy lovers’ hearts, 

And pawns are sighs, and knights are merry glances, 

And rooks are shining castles in the air ; 

And Cupid chalks the board that black and white 

Fall willing victims into willing snares— 

How think you, good my lord, in such a pastime, 

Our pair of chess-players would acquit themselves ? 
Kixe’s Bisnor : 

I meddle not with arguments of fools : 

They do not play who play not by the rules. 


Rosert BE... 
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HIS MAJESTY’S NURSE. 


HE day was hot, and the King was tired and a little bored. 
| His ten years sat very heavy on him, for the King busi- 
ness is sometimes dull, and the Toy-Buyer-in-Chief had 
failed to produce anything of interest for days. The 
King, with a sudden pang of conscience, remembered that he 
had been a little peevish to his Nurse in the morning, and he 
knew that it would be a nice, kingly thing to do, to go and beg 
her pardon; besides, she was very pretty and comforting, so that 
sometimes, in the garden, when all the Court was away, and no 
Dukes or Counts or gardeners could see, they would play that 
he was just a boy and that she was just a nice big lady who 
wasn’t a Countess. 

It was a beautiful garden, full of princely retirements in the 
shape of bowers and grottoes and agreeable solitudes, where the 
King could hide old buttons and rag-dolls that it would be 
unkingly to play with in the Palace Toyroom. That was rather a 
terrible place sometimes, with tall soldiers at the door on guard 
and old Dukes and Duchesses, who read the most uninteresting 
fairy tales in the books, in the most uninteresting voices. He 
could never have his dear broken toys to play with, they were 
always carefully removed and others put in their place. “ Is 
His Majesty amused ?” they would say, these old Courtiers. 
And the King would say, “ We are amused,” in a dull, listless 
tone, wishing they would go away and not make him afraid to 
play his childish games. 

Then he would often have enjoyed pulling one of those great 
moustachioed guards down on to the floor, and making him 
unbend and play real soldiers; but it could not be. The old 
Colonel with the wooden leg, who was his particular friend, was 
away, and could not tell him long stories of battle and adventure, 
as he sometimes did, having removed the soldiers out of hearing. 
“ Let’s pretend,” said the King, “ that you are the King, and I 
am your boy; and now go on, please.” 

From where he was in the Toyroom he could see the town, 
and, far below him, through the trees, the blue sea and the 
glitter of the sun.on the white sand; perfume of orange, citron 
and jasmine came to him out of the garden. “ Yes,” thought 
the King, “ we will beg our Nurse’s pardon,” and he went out. 

There was the pleasaunce, and then the miniature Arcadia 
copied from the Palace garden of Hieronymo de Negros, “ with 
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HIS MAJESTY'S NURSE. 


sheep, shepherds, and wild beasts cut very artificially in grey- 
stone.” She was not here; so the King went on past the 
fountain of the weeping Cupid, with the ample basin of marble 
and the red goldfish and carp, past the Aviary, into the walks of 
pomegranate, orange trees, citrons and cypress, and, not finding 
the Nurse, into the rose garden enclosed in shrubberies, until he 
came to the little iron gate. He was behind the statue of 
Venus, which stood by it, when he saw on the curved marble 
bench on his right his Nurse, the Countess, and that handsome, 
pleasant gentleman, the Duke de Posta. The Countess was 
picking a rose to pieces, and the Duke was very near her with a 
nervous look on his face and a searching glance in his eyes. 
She said something so low that the King could not hear what it 
was, and then the Duke leaned towards her and kissed her. The 
King was no eavesdropper, so he politely coughed and banged 
the iron gate. The pair jumped up guiltily, and the Duke bowed 
low as the Countess curtsied. 

“‘ We did not hear the approach of Your Royal Highness,” 
said the Duke, red in the face and rather nervous. 

“ We have imagined that,” said the King. 

“ But, Your Majesty -—” said the Countess. 

“TI came,” said the King, also getting red, “to beg your 
pardon.” 

** You dear,” said the Countess, “I beg yours.” 

““ We beg yours,” said the Duke. 

“ But,” added the Countess, “I am so pleased, Your Royal 
Highness, to become a Duchess.” 

“We are not pleased,” said the King, “we hate Duchesses. 
And,” turning to the Duke, “ we do not make a rule of kissing 
Nurses, but,” he added, seeing their consternation, “ we should 
sometimes like to.” 

‘So you shall,” said the Countess, and took him in her arms. 

When he got down, he took the Duke’s hand in his and said, 
“ Don’t make her like the other cross Duchesses; remember, if 
she is to be your Duchess, she is my Nurse; and now,” turning 
to both, “I’m going to turn my back and walk away quickly. 
I suppose,” he said to the Duke, “ you want to kiss my Nurse 
again.” 

Dion Crayton Catruror. 



































THE TREES’ CAROL. 


Olive, with tears why are you wet ? 
It’s that 'm thinking of Olivet, 
Of the vigil there and the watch there set. 


Reed in the cold wind sighing so, 
What are you whispering to and fro ? 
I was a sceptre an age ago. 


Alder and ash tree, why do you wring 
Broken tunes from your boughs a-swing ? 
No better music our twigs can bring 

To greet the birth of the little King. 


Holly, why do your berries burn 

Up like flames from hollow and herne ? 
Once I was happy and served God’s turn : 
My one day’s triumph I cannot unlearn. 





Oh Christmas rose, when the red rose dies, 
How got you courage to face the rise 
Of bitter winds and the frowning skies ? 


I had heard the bells of the Advent ring 
And I could not wait for the far-off spring, 
But rose to welcome the little King. 


Olive and rose and alder tree 

All one gospel they preach to me, 

Peace on the earth and peace at sea, 
For Christ is here, and our guest is He. 
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“ BABY.” 
AN EXPERIENCE. 


T was at Lady Filirtwell’s dance. 
| I had arrived there late—so late, in fact, that I found, 
to my chagrin, that all the possible girls had their pro- 
grammes full. I was meditating flight, when up came my 
Lady Flirtwell. 

“Lady Flirtwell,” I said, “I have been looking everywhere 
for you.” 

“You naughty, lazy man,” she answered, tapping me play- 
fully with her fan. “Not dancing! Now you must come with 
me. There is a little American girl who’s staying with us, 
whom I particularly want you to know.” 

I followed. 

“She’s pretty, and she’s more than pretty rich,” explained 
Lady Filirtwell, in an undertone, looking round at me with her 
well-known match-making smile. 

“ What, another doll with dollars !” I asked. 

Lady Flirtwell ignored my remark. “Ah! here we are,” she 
said. “Baby, dear, let me introduce to you one of my own 
special favourites. You will remember I was talking to you 
about him this morning—the scapegrace.” Lady Flirtwell was 
determined to get me off this season. 

“Ah! I'm afraid I am not so bad as Lady Flirtwell has been 
making out,” I laughed. “But, nevertheless, do not tell me 
that I am too late for a dance.” 

“Well, very nearly,” answered Baby (delightful name !). 
This is the only one I'm not engaged for, and that is half-way 
through.” 

“Then let us start at once. Valuable time is being wasted,” 
said I, holding out my arm. 

“ Yes, I do just wish you had come earlier.” That from her! 

And what was she like? Well, she was quite charming— 
entirely different to any American girl I had met before. Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson had most certainly not had the designing 
of her. That artist’s massive ladies with the imperious mien 
had always left me quite untouched. To me their superb 
physique simply suggested husband-beating. But this little 
girl—well, I cannot praise her more than say that she was like 
a little English girl, with the added piquancy of a slight, a 
very slight, American accent. What her English sister lacked 
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« BABY.” 


in chic, she had. And while we danced she leant back 
trustingly, cosily, on my arm, seeming to nestle there; and 
when she talked and smiled I thought, as I looked into her 
wondering eyes, that I had never seen quite such an innocent, 
kissable little face before. And all the while my little ingénue 
was making me the naivest compliments imaginable. I am not 
vain enough to reproduce her conversation. Suffice it that she 
courted me rather than I her. 

But, alas! all things come to an end, including valses. “I 
shall try and steal another dance later,” I whispered, as her next 
partner approached. 

“ Please,” said Baby. ; 

Later came the opportunity, and Lancers. In that hitherto 
tiresome dance I found myself, curiously enough, placed next to 
Baby, and I—disgracefully—talked to her in preference to my 
partner, and she—disgracefully—talked to me in preference to 
hers. Surely there was never such a lovable, fresh little face 
as Baby’s—such an entrancing, cosy little figure. And her 
smile! And the blush that came and went! I had been hard 
hit before, more than once (ask Lady Filirtwell), but never so 
hard as this. And there was mutuality. Had I had any doubts 
as to the feelings of this dear little girl towards me, they 
were dispelled during the Ladies’ Chain, for each time that 
we met Baby gave my hand a squeeze that was unmistak- 
able. 

“ You must let me have the next,” I said at last, for I had 
made my decision. 

“Well, if I must, I suppose I must,” she answered. “When 
this is over we will smuggle ourselves upstairs, and sit for a 
change. What fun!” 

So upstairs we, or rather she (for she knew the house), found 
a nook. And in that nook—the candle was out—I said my 
say. 

Baby was surprised. “It is just too dreadfully sudden,” she 
said. “I reckon you'll have to give me time.” 

“Oh! answer me now,” I begged, as I put my arm round her 
dear little neck. 

Baby was indignant. “ You must not do that, sir, nor (with 
a tiny scream) that—your moustache is tickling me horribly.” 
Then she stood up, and, as far as such a laughing, pouting child 
could look determined, Baby looked determined. ‘“ Now, see 
here,” she said, “it’s just not the slightest good your trying to 
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« BABY.” 


persuade me, for I won’t answer you now. I don’t make up my 
mind in a hurry. Call again in a week’s time.” 

“But, Baby,” I pleaded, “a week is an eternity. You 
sentence me to seven days of torture.” Baby, however, was 
obstinate. “ Next Thursday,” I said, desperately, “is the 
Alworthys’ dance. You will be there, you told me. Now, 
why a 

“Well, then, Thursday be it, you impatient, importuning 
man,” she said, with that smile. ‘ And now we must really go 
downstairs.” 

As I gave her my arm, she looked at me hesitatingly—shyly. 

“ What is it?” I said. : 

“Qh! it is something I wanted to ask of you, yet scarcely 
like to,” she answered. 

“* My darling Baby, the favour is granted already. What is 
it?” 

“It is a whim of mine,” she said, “and you mustn’t be 
annoyed. I want you to ask me what you have just asked me 
in a letter.” 

It was a sufficiently staggering request. 

“ Seriously ?” said I. 

She nodded her head. 

“Well, if you wish it, you queer Baby, certainly. But 
why ?” 

‘Tl tell you why on Thursday.” 

“As your ladyship wishes, then. I hereby book the very 
first dance on Thursday, and I—I hope I shall be able to claim 
the rest.” 

“ Hope is a very beautiful thing,” said Baby, with a laugh. 

Then, “Aw revoir.” 

I need not say that in the four intervening days my friends 
found me moody, restless, irritable. They were passed by me 
in the greatest anxiety. One moment I would be confident of 
success, and the next as assured of failure. Her wish to have 
the offer in writing puzzled me. And yet her promise to 
explain on the Thursday made me hopeful, for did it not look 
as if we should then be on terms of close intimacy. 

At last the fateful evening arrived. I, usually the last, was 
this time the first to enter the ball-room. But the opening 

dance was well begun before Baby appeared. I rushed her off 
at once. 

“Well? ... .” L asked. 
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« BABY.” 


“Wait; you are always in such a hurry,” she said, her eyes 
dancing roguishly. 

We sat down. 

“‘ Baby, darling, is it Yes, or is it No?” 

She looked at me with a pitying look. ‘“ Now, you mustn't 
make a scene,” she said; “ but—it isn’t Yes.” 

At that the electric light suddenly went out. When it 
reappeared, she was speaking. ‘Now, look here, you are not to 
be silly,” she said. “This mustn’t make the slightest difference 
to us. You must be just as nice and jolly as before. I'm 
going to be just the same. You must drop that horrid long 
face, or I run away.” 

“ Ah! Baby, you cannot know what your answer, so lightly 
given, means to me, or you would not speak like that. You 
cannot dream how foolish I have been. I only blame myself. 
I had been mad enough—vain enough—to imagine that I had 
a chance, and now—well, I built my castle in the air.” 

“Tm real genuine sorry for you,” she remarked, after a pause. 

“And yet you encouraged me,” I said; “ you did encourage 
me.” 

“Encouraged you? How?” she asked. 

“In the Lancers—you must remember it—you squeezed my 
hand.” 

“Oh! that!” she laughed. . . . “ Why, I did that to all the 
men,” 

“Oh, Baby!” I gasped, recoiling in horror. 

“ And is there anything else ?” she asked. 

“Yes. You promised me an explanation this evening. 
Why did you make me write that letter? Was it to humiliate 
me ?” 

“No, that was not the reason. I am not cruel; I’m just 
foolish, that is all. You'll think me a very foolish girl if I tell 

-you the reason. It’s—it’s all on account of my stupid hobby.” 

“Your hobby? What, then, is your hobby ?” 

“ Why ”—hanging her head—“ getting proposals.” 

“Great Scott !” I cried. 

“There! I knew you would think it foolish,” she said. 

“ But—but you must excuse me. I am dense this evening, © 
for I still do not see what that has to do with the letter.” 

“Qh! it’s that horrid Bertha Holmes,” she explained, 
brightening up. “She's a girl who came over on the boat with 
us. She has the same hobby as I have, and she bet me ten 
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« BABY.” 


dollars that I would not get as many proposals as she; and— 
well, you know how girls are—she won't believe me unless I show 
her them in writing.” 

I was getting interested, despite myself. 

‘** And how many—scalps have you now ?” I asked. 

“'That’s good, ‘scalps,’” she said. “Oh! only nine. But 
then I’ve only been to four dances, you see. But I shall go 
ahead like a house on fire now, since I have thought of that 
hand-squeezing. Why, four out of the six men in our set of 
Lancers — including poor you (and she laughed, the little 
torment)—proposed to me at Lady Flirtwell’s. Three of the 
young fellows are here this evening. They are my next three 
engagements. One of them’s a Lord, and Lords count two.” 

“Well, I think you are quite the oddest little girl I have 
ever met,” I remarked. 

“Yes, Poppa always tells me 'm a cure—a fair caution. 
And now I must be off, for there’s the next dance beginning.” 

‘‘ And so there’s really no hope for me ?” I said. 

“No, poor man: Baby’s not marrying any to-day,” she 
answered. “ But say, look here, I'll tell you a secret ; it’ll make 
the thing less hard for you, perhaps. I have a fiancé in New 
York. So’s Bertha Holmes. . . . And now take me downstairs 
quickly, please, and you must be a dear, and promise not to tell 
any one anything I have told you.” 

I became a dear. 

“It is certainly the strangest hobby I have ever come across,” 
I remarked, as we approached the ball-room door. 

“Oh! I'm glad you like it,” she said. ‘ But I shall soon tire 
of it, lexpect. That is the sort of girl I am; I never keep 
the same hobby for long. In fact, already I am thinking of 
changing. Now, what would you say to my collecting piebald 
canaries ?” 

But before I could tell her what I would say to the canaries, 
she was pounced on by her next partner, a good-looking youth, 
pale, almost haggard with excitement—another unconscious 
victim, you will remember. 

Well, it is a strange world ! 

But I still rather like my little American ingénue somehow. 

And I wonder whether I shall ever come across that Bertha 
Holmes? Or is she working in a different part of London ? 


WattTer EMANUEL. 
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MOST FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
as Q: I'll speak to her,” said the Doctor’s wife, who had 


money of her own, and was didactic. “Tl soon get 
her round, poor old soul !” 

“My dear,” said the Doctor, who had trouble in 
maintaining his masculine dignity, “ my dear, it’s sheer mono- 
mania. You'll only waste your time. Poor old creature’s 
two-thirds crazy; and I particularly wanted you to call on 
those new people at ‘ The Towers’ this afternoon.” 

“T shall do both,” said his wife, and started off in her rather 
old-fashioned brougham. It was too cold for the open trap— 
“a remarkably chilly day for the end of March,” as she ob- 
served with cheerful condescension at the grocer’s, where she 
stopped on her way for a packet of table-jelly. 

The old woman’s cottage was a good mile and a-half from 
the High Street. It stood at the corner of Dodd’s field, and 
looked very aged: a white cottage with cracked brown beams, 
and a big chimney, and bulging walls, and a billowing roof 
under which the swallows were just beginning to build. - Its 
sole neighbour was a similar cottage in the lane behind. Mrs. 
Churdle, the laundress, who lived and multiplied there, had 
volunteered to do such nursing for the old woman as her own 
business permitted. It was not as yet a very advanced case of 
pneumonia. 

Mrs. Churdle was “’otting a cup o° tea” at the kitchen fire 
when the Doctor’s wife came in, all busy smiles and silk. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Churdle. How is the patient ?” 

*’Bout the same, m’m,” said Mrs. Churdle, curtseying and 
tucking the right corner of her apron into her left side to fold 
the dirt out of sight. “She don’t seem to get no better.” 

They went up the ricketty staircase together, and continued 
their talk at the bedside, as if the old woman in the bed had 
been a dummy. She watched them furtively, her filmy eyes 
jerking from one to the other, her mouth open for breath. 
The dark yellow face in the very white cap lay so still, and the 
eyes moved so quickly, that she might have suggested a magic- 
lantern slide to any one but Mrs. Clifton. This lady bent 
over, and raised her eye-glass. 

“ Feel a little easier, Mrs. Green?” she spoke in the voice 
one would use to a child. “'Taking the medicine regularly ?” 
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MOST FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


‘The old woman made no answer. Mrs. Churdle threw her- - 
self into the social breach with “ Yers, m’m, I give "er ‘er 
medicines reg’lar enough, but she don’t take to em, and she do 
breathe ’ard.” 

“ Ah, well, it’s a very chilly day,” said the Doctor’s wife, 
determined to hasten to her point—and to “'The Towers.” 
“* What we want here is a nice fire to get the room warm and 
comfortable.” 

The old woman sat up in her bed as though moved by. a 
spring. 

“No fire!” she croaked, just audibly: “no fire!” and fell 
back again, the yellow face shaking obstinately on the pillow, 
the mouth opened wider. 

* Come, come, Mrs. Green. ‘The Doctor can’t cure you, you 
know, if you won’t obey his orders.” 

“No fire!” came the same hoarse croak. 

“’Tain’t a bit o” use, m’m,” put in Mrs. Churdle, wiping. and 
re-wiping a cup and saucer at the table. “This tea’ll warm "er 
inside a bit. I’ve offered for to light that there fire I don’t 
know ‘ow many times, and plenty o’ coal an’ wood an’ all. It 
do seem a pity. And she won’t say why, not for the life of ’er. 
Jest ‘er idea,” dropping her voice to the confidential note. 
“Sez she ain’t ’ad no fire up ‘ere this eleven years, and always 
bin as ‘ale and ’earty as you or me, beggin’ your pardon, m’m. 
And the Doctor, ’e sez as ’e’ll ’ave to ’ave the bed took down 
into the kitching if she keeps on, tho-—— ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Doctor’s wife, “it is most annoying and 
unreasonable ;” and, turning back to the bed: “ Now, I know 
you'll let Mrs. Churdle light a small fire, Mrs. Green, and try 
not to give unnecessary trouble, won’t you? Warmth is abso- 
lutely essential to you in your present condition. What is 
your objection to a fire?” 

The old woman continued to shake her head in silence, and 
her bony, yellow fingers, like claws, began to pick at the 
counterpane. ‘The Doctor’s wife gave a sniff of impatience, 
and took Mrs. Churdle aside again. At the door she stopped 
to say, “I am going now, Mrs. Green. I have left a nice jelly 
for you to take to-night, and when the Doctor comes in 
to-morrow I trust that he will find a comfortable, warm room. 
Good afternoon.” 

“No fire!” 

Mrs. Churdle punched the pillow, administered the tea, 
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MOST FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


tweaked the counterpane, and promised to come across later 
on, when she had “ put the childring to bed.” 

The patient looked quieter when she was left alone. Her 
eyes stopped working, and rested peaceably on the china dog 
on the mantelpiece. Gradually they closed, and she slept a 
little. 

There were eight degrees of frost that night. When the 
Doctor came next day, and found the patient worse, he all 
but lost his temper. “If you can’t manage to light that fire, 
Mrs. Churdle, I shall have to stop and do it myself, hurried 
though I am this morning.” But the old woman could not 
have heard that, for she fell asleep again when he left. 

Mrs. Churdle seized her opportunity; she got her materials 
together, knelt down, and laid a goodly fire. 

She was scraping the match on the box when she felt herself 
gripped from behind, as by a hawk, felt the matches plucked 
out of her hand, and turned to see the old woman sway back 
into bed, livid with rage. ‘ ‘Thoroughly upset her,” as she told 
her husband. “’Ot all over, and the last she’d have to do with 
it. Why couldn’t the Doctor bring round one of them stove 
things if he wanted the room warm, which she'd seen one in ’is 
own ’all when she went there Tuesday for Tim’s stuff what 
never did ‘is back no good as she could see ?” etc., ete. 

But the Doctor apparently meant to have his own way. He 
came again, fully expecting to find his orders carried out by 
Mrs. Churdle, but found that a different order had been carried 
out by Mrs. Green. The old woman had gone back to her 
starting-point in the unknown. 


* * * * * * 


So the cottage was rented by one of Farmer Dodd’s hands 
—a silent, young-old man who had lately taken unto himself 
a voluble wife. They opened wide the windows when they 
moved in, and lit the upstairs fire too—to get the corpse 
smell out,” as the bride put it. 

But the fire would not draw. Volleys of smoke billowed 
out into the room, and choked them. 

“ Burn a bit o’ brown paper in the chimley,” said the bride- 
groom in his reluctant monotone; “ go on.” 

She went on, but without improving matters. 

“There, I can’t make it out no’ow,” she said, and would have 
said much more—only the man had gone downstairs, mumbling 
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and spitting. He came back anon with a longish, wooden pole, 
with which he began to probe the chimney, exasperatedly, from 
below. It produced, at first, a dull thud and two wisps of 
straw ; and, at last, a bird’s nest, wonderfully made, and the 
glutinous fragments of four warm eggs. 

“There now! no wonder!” said the bride. “ Did ever you 
see such a thing? Starlings, ain’t it ?” 

* Put that down, and git on with the fire,” said the man of © 
action and few words. 

So she used the nest to help the fire on, and cleared the 
mess presently. And neither of them, probably, heard the dis- 
tracted call of the mother starling in the early, early morning, 
or the patter of the old woman’s ghost that must have come 
to curse them for doing what she had died to leave undone. 


Ameuia Pan. 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 


A CITY RESTAURANT STUDY. 








MEET them every day, at half-past one, at a certain 
Restaurant, but wild horses shall not drag from me its 
name. They are my find, these eight British merchants, 
and I intend to keep them: for myself. ‘The table only 

seats twelve, and I will not risk being crowded out. I had listened 
to them for but a short half-hour, when the conceit struck me: 
it was like “ A Dinner to Thieves.” 

To say that the British merchant is nowadays a German, 
; is merely to utter a truism. My eight are all Germans. 
, And they are not goodly to behold. I fancy Darwin 
must have been sitting opposite them when the idea of the 
“ Origin of Species” occurred to him. And they are something 
more than not pretty. If the face be an index to the soul, then 
a publisher on the look out for an author to write a work on 
“Cheap Trips through the Bankruptcy Court,” would have a 
difficulty in knowing which of my friends to choose. 'Tele- 
graphic address of every jack man of them :—“Simply-can’t- 
keep-straight: London.” You have only to glance at the Eight 
to realise that any one of them could do in five minutes an 
amount of swindling that would take the average Englishman 
a year. 

I think I said they are all Germans. Would it were so! I 
must correct myself. One, I blush to say, is English. How 
he fell among them I have no idea. Perhaps he was stolen as a 
child. In favour of this theory is the fact that he can speak 
German. And I would remark, in parenthesis, that it is always 
worth while to hear him do so, as he drops his aitches over it. 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 
For instance, “ Ich “abe *eute keinen’Unger.” But of a certainty 
this Englishman is of them, and it is repulsive to watch him 
listening without the slightest symptom of disapproval, while 
they recount their morning’s doings. It is as though one were 
to pay a visit to the Seraglio of some Eastern Monarch and 
there to find a willing English girl. 

Not but that the others are not English. ‘“ Ach, Gott pless 
you, yes!” When the Englishman said to one of them, “ Well, 
I see your Emperor’s been making a fool of himself again,” he 
was answered back, quite testily: “Vot you mean? My 
Emperor? He ease not my Emperor. He is ze Tcherman 
Emperor. I am an Eengleeshman. Deed I not vote for 
your Lord Salzberg at ze last eelection?” And again— 
and this is always one of the prettiest comedies of the 
table — they all insist on addressing the German waiter 
in English, and he, in turn, replies to them in the same 
language—except when they find they cannot understand one 
another. Not English indeed! Why there is one of them who, 
immediately he enters the room, cries in a loud decisive tone, 
“Vaiter! Yackets!” even before he looks to see what he shall 
eat with them. Now, I would ask, is there anything more 
thoroughly, utterly British than a taste for potatoes in their 
jackets ? 

The Eight, by the bye, are not popular with the waiters. 

Waiters, as we all know, divide the world into three classes— 
Pennies, 'Tuppenies, and Gents. Now the Thieves are neither 
Tuppenies nor Gents. They are Pennies—and barely that. 
When, on a famous occasion, the Kaiser despatched a certain 
telegram toa certain President, the Eight decided on showing” 
their resentment by refusing to tip any German waiter until 
the national excitement had quite died out. And, again, the 
least that a Penny can do is to swallow his meal as quickly as 
possible, and then to depart and make room for a ‘Tuppenny or 
Gent. But the Thieves will not do this. There is not a spark 
of gentlemanly feeling in them. Without exception they out- 
stay their welcome. The waiter may serve them with notice 
to quit, by giving them their bills before they ask for them, but 
the dense fellows refuse to take the hint. They lean back in 
their chairs and ply their toothpicks until two-thirty o'clock, 
when the regulations of the restaurant permit them to smoke. 

And, ye gods, how they smoke! Cigars, invariably. No one 
of them looks quite himself without a big cigar in his mouth. 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 


The cigar is, in fact, part of their philosophy. As one of them 
explained, “ Zere is nozzing like a tsigar to make a man look 
soleed. Ze man who shmokes not tsigars, bevare of heem. 
Drust heem not; he is not doing vell. Insist on gash from 
heem.” Which led another to declare that he lent his son, who 
was a youngster just starting business, one cigar a month. 
** Nod to shmoke, but to shvagger about vith. Venn he haf to 
do peezness vith someone, for eenstance, he bull out ze tsigar, 
und bretend to be shoost about to lighd it. Ven ze gustomer is 
gone, he put ze tsigar back into ze pocket. But he haf impress 
ze gustomer.” 

So at two-thirty o’clock they light their tsigars, and smoke, and 
talk, some leaning forward with their elbows on the table, 
others lolling back with their hands clasped affectionately across 
their stomachs. 

Nearly all have most important-looking stomachs, festooned 
with massive gold chains and swaddled in smart waistcoats. To 
these stomachs they are more than kind. ‘They all make pets 
of them. They and the big cigars are their only extravagances. 
There is a solemn procession every day when the Eight enter, to 
view the chops and steaks. They will stand at the grill many 
minutes before making their final choice. The poor chops, the 
poor steaks, to be stared at by those greedy eyes! Some, I 

doubt not, sham bad, in order to save themselves, for it is hard 
that the good young chops and steaks should be eaten by such 
as they. 

Why the Thieves should prefer chops and steaks to cuts from 
the joint, I have not yet discovered. Without having deeply 
studied the question (as they no doubt have), I should have 
imagined there was more for the money in a cut from the joint. 

I know, however, why they all order their halves of stout and 
halves of bitter “in a pint dankard,” for I was present when 
the custom was instituted. A friend of one of them, from 
Hamburg, ordered his drink that way. “Vhy you do zat?” 
asked the others as one man. “ Vhy, because eef you order half- 
a-pint in a half-pint dankard, you gannot get more zan a half- 
pint beer. Is zat not so?” And the logic of the thing 
appealed irresistibly to the others. 

At times they will over-eat themselves. One day, one of them 
was suddenly taken ill at the restaurant—from this cause I 
suspect. Anyhow, he fell down in some kind of a half faint, 
half fit. A doctor happened to be dining at one of the other 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 


tables. After immense trouble, he succeeded in bringing the 
man round, and sent him home in a cab. When, subsequently, 
the doctor—who had undoubtedly saved his life—presented his 
bill, the patient refused to pay, on the ground that he had not 
called the doctor in. 

But they do worse things than that. 

One once stole a potato of mine. 

He was an ill-looking fellow, the most ill-looking of the lot, 
the only one who never laughed. We are taught that the 
meanest man in the world is he who uses a pimple at the back 
of his neck for a collar-stud. If that be true, then this must be 
his brother. He had a. rusty-white beard—only good men 
achieve milk-white beards—which covered half his chest. One 
day, he turned his head, and I discovered he wore no neck-tie : 
and subsequent opportunities enabled me to see that this was 
no accident. 

Well, this was the man who stole my potato. ‘There were 
three potatoes on the plate by my side. Suddenly this fellow, 
who is seated next to me, leans forward and spears one 
with his fork, and transfers it to his own plate, and 
eats it! This, too, in broad daylight! I was dumb- 
founded. Opposite me sat the Englishman to whom I have 
referred. He saw my stupefaction, and (blood will tell) he said 
to the thief in German, “ You have taken one of that gentle- 
man’s potatoes. You ought to apologise.” To which he 
received the answer, “I tought it voz mine. Let heem ask if 
he vants anozzer.” 

There—perhaps it was weak of me—I deemed it best to let 
the matter drop, for I hate publicity. But I buttoned up my 
coat over my watch. 

I certainly should not have cared to discuss the matter with 
the Eight. As it was, heaven knows, they thought meanly 
enough of me. For, at the very outset of my acquaintance with 
them, I had had the misfortune to forfeit their respect by 
pointing out, one day, to the waiter that he had charged me 
with only one bread when I had had two. And even before 
that, I had overheard one of them saying to another, with the 
greatest contempt, “Zat fellow giffs duppence to ze vaiter.” 
They were constantly sneering at me for that. 

They despised me, too, for not being more particular as to 
what I ate. “And look here, vaiter,” once said one (with 
doubtful taste) as he ordered a similar dish to mine, “if you 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 


bring me muck like zat gentleman is eating, I vill dell ze 
manatcher.” 

That theft of my potato is the most glaring instance of 
larceny on the part of my friends that has yet come under my 
notice. But I call to mind another potato incident which 
struck me as being ingenious. The waiter gave one of them his 
bill. ‘“Vhy you charge me vid pedadoes, Vaiter?” ‘* You haf 
had pedadoes, sir.” “ I did not order zem.” “ Yes, you deed. You 
said, ‘ New pedadoes.’” ‘“* No, I haf said ‘ No pedadoes.’ You 
meesunderstood.” “But you ate zem.” “ Yes, but I did not 
order zem. I vill not pay for zem.” However, the waiter 
fetched the manager—so unpopular were the thieves with the 
waiter that, to spite them, he would even protect his 
master’s interests—and the manager laughingly insisted. I 
remember another occasion, too, when the potato-stealer 
refused to pay for two pats of butter he had taken. “ Zey 
were both togezzer, and I haf tought zey were an extra large 
vun,” he said. 

And frequently when a plate of French pastry is fetched 
away from the table, plums and currants are found to be 
missing from the tops of the cakes. Still, I honestly do not 
think they commit these petty thefts for the sake of the swag. 
They do it merely in order, to keep their hands in for the 
serious work of the rest of the day. 

And that brings me to what is perhaps the ugliest of the 
many ugly things that one has to witness at the Dinner to 
Thieves. Occasionally one will bring with him an English 
business friend, and stand him a dinner. 

That dinner is of course the death-knell of my unhappy 
countryman. It can have but one meaning, and the gods have 
made the Englishman blind that he does not see it: for he is 
about to be fleeced as he has never been fleeced before. Poor 
fool, not to realise that unless his host were going to best him, 
it would not be worth his while to stand him the dinner! 
Dotard, to think of pitting his dull little intellect against the 
busy brain of the German! Immediately he received the 
invitation, he should have taken the warning, and without 
waiting to say “Good-bye,” run off and not stopped running 
until there was a policeman between him and his host. 
Victim after victim have I seen walk like a lamb to the 
slaughter-house. It is too terrible. People are ready to 
give thousands for missionary work in Africa, while here at 
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their very door is surely the most urgent, crying need for a 
Rescue Society. 

The other day one of the Eight not only stood an English- 
man his dinner, but also ordered « half-bottle of champagne. 
“Good God!” I thought, “ought I not to caution him? 
They are going to rob him of hundreds.” With my usual 
vacillation, however, I reasoned that it was no affair of mine, 
and that I was not called upon to interfere. But now, some- 
times, I wake up in the middle of the night in a cold perspira- 
tion, for I see a vision of the man, a suicide, and his widow and 
children in the workhouse. “If anyvun is vorth doing, he is 
vorth doing vell,” is the motto of the Eight. It is not good 
to think about. He was a fine young fellow too. 

It is a relief to turn to the light comedy scene which takes 
place when one of the Thieves, with obvious insincerity, offers 
to pay for the dinner of one of the others. “Led me bay, 
to-day,” he will say. “Na, na, but vhy should you?” says his 
friend, half-heartedly. “Vell, shall we spleet it then?” says 
No. 1 (who had had more than the other), brightening up, and 
adding, “ Eef you von’t led me bay all.” At which, “Oh vell, 
as you vish it—you bay all,” says No. 2, with the air of a man 
making a concession—and down drops the jaw of No. 1 with a 
thud. ‘To No. 2’s credit, however, he will sometimes offer to 
pay the “ teep”—which means that the waiter gets a penny for 
the two, instead of twopence. Or he may say, “1 vill bay next 
dime.” Which promise will keep the two friends apart 
for ever. 

Yet the Thieves have their good qualities. Not the least of 
them is their pride in their children. They are never tired of 
bragging about the splendid qualities of their respective sons. 
“My eldest poy is shmart, I gan dell you. He is a dendist, und 
over his blace he haf a beeg nodice, ‘ Avvicr Gratis.’ Und you 
know vot advice he gif?” “No. Vot?” “Vhy, he alvays 
advise zem to haf ze teeth out.” “ Vell, zat is not bad,” chimed 
in another, “but my son in Manchesder is shmarter dan zat, I 
tink. Der young peggar!” (And he laughed affectionately.) 
“I surprise heem von day giffing orders to ze shop-fitter-man 
for his magneeficent new shop he voz open zere. Und vot you 
tink he voz saying?” The others were unable to guess. 
“ Vhy, I overhear him say to ze man, ‘Und zen, Meester Shop- 
fitter-man, I voz vant you to engrafe on ze vindow, so dat it vill 
last for effer, ze vords, ‘ Bostrir.y Last Tree Days oF zr 
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THE DINNER TO THIEVES. 
Sate. Der young peggar! How's zat?” His colleagues 
acknowledged that that was all right. “ But,” said one, “my 
leedle Max voz beat dat, I tink. Und my leedle Max is only 
vifteen. I voz put him viz a firm of soleecitors. Vell, a shord 
time ago, a son of ze firm voz made a pardner, und he haf gif a 
dinner vun evening do all ze glerks, und my poy vent viz ze 
ozzers. Und vot you tink he did ze next morning, ze young 
rasgal? I gif him sigspence for vot he did. He voz ze only 
vun of ze glerks who tought of eet. Vhy he send in a bill 
for vorking overdime!” Der leedle Max was awarded the 
prize. “He vill get on,” said the listeners. “Dat voz 
damshmart.” 

“Und led us not forget ze ladees,” chimed in one of the 
younger men. ‘ My leedle daughter Anna has only seven years, 
but she is as gareful as a madron. Und ve all know zat ze 
growning gift of a voman is garefulness. Ze Anna haf plack 
gloves. After some dime, holes gome in zose gloves. But ze 
Anna do not veesh zat her mozzer- haf ze exshbense of new 
gloves. So vot you tink ze Anna do? Effery day, pefore she 
go out, she plack vith ink her fingers vhere zey show through 
ze gloves.” “ Zat voz a goot girl,” said seven voices. 

But they are not all equally blessed in their children. There 
is one of them who is cheerful enough as a rule; but no sooner 
are children mentioned than his face will cloud. For he has an 
only son, who has expressed his determination to become a— 
clergyman. It is in vain that his friends tell the father that 
the lad may yet turn out trumps—that there is nothing to 
prevent his becoming a missionary, and slipping into trade that 
way. They mention many cases of successful merchants who 
started like that. The father simply shakes his head, and taps 
the table with his fingers. “I vould rather ve did not dalk 
about it,” he says sadly. Nor does the trouble, it seems, end 
with the determination to take holy orders. ‘There was every 
prospect of the youth, in addition, contracting a morganatic 
marriage. From some remarks I overheard at the table, I 
learnt that the young fool had declared himself to be in love 
with a girl who had not a penny to her name! “ As eef,” as 
one of them said, “any vun could be in Jove vith a girl vith no 
money !” 

The poor old father was visibly breaking up under the strain 
of the worry and mortification. 

Another redeeming feature of the Thieves is that they do 
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not mind telling tales against themselves. ‘The conversation at 
the table will frequently turn on fires, and one day’ one of the 
Eight told the tale of Ehrenfeld, Ehrenfeld, it would appear, 
had taken a trip to Brighton. , At 7 o'clock in the evening he 
entered the office of the hotel. “Is zere perhaps a delegram 
for Ehrenfeld?” he asked. The clerk replied in the negative. 
At 7.15 he came again. “Any delegram for Ehrenfeld ?” 
“No, Sir.” At 7.30 he once more entered the office. “ You 
must haf a delegram for Ehrenfeld.” “No, Sir. Nothing’s come, 
Sir.” “Vell, it is most shtrange.” He was there again at 7.35. 
Still no telegram. At 7.37 he once more appeared, and this 
time the clerk handed him a telegram that had just arrived. 
Ehrenfeld tore it open, and read it. ‘“Goot Gott!” he 
exclaimed, wildly clutching his hair, “ Mein business-blace is 
been burnt down !” 

The Thieves shrieked with delight. 

All, that is, except the potato-stealer. He never laughs. He 
is the only one of them without a sense of humour. I recollect 
once one of his friends remarked that he looked ill and worried. 
He certainly had a haggard appearance that day. He replied, 
“I haf had a horeeble dream in ze night.. I haf dreamt zat in 
business an Eengleeshman haf schvindle me.” “Vell,” retorted 
his friend with a laugh, slapping him on the shoulder, “ but you 
must haf known at vunce zat zat voz only a dream!” The . 
potato-stealer, however, failed to see the gentle irony. He 
simply said, quite seriously, “Vell, D.V., I vill do heem vun 
da 

yea ! Vell! Such are my Thieves. There are certain things 
in this world which we cannot understand. We simply look on 
them, cap in hand, with awe and wonderment. It is thus with 
my Thieves, I cannot understand--why they were created. I 
simply look on them with awe and- wonderment. 

And yet, perhaps, I feel a little differently towards them than 
that. In my heart of hearts—may I say it ?—I believe I rather 
like them, and, although quite confident that were they all to. 
be clapped into prison without a trial there would not be the 
slightest miscarriage of justice, yet, if an officer of the law were 

suddenly to come to our table and try to take them .away from 
me, I feel pretty sure that I should be with them in resisting. 

Anyhow, I should try and persuade the officer to. be. satisfied 
with the potato-stealer. 

Finally, let it not be thought that life is all en and skittles | 
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for the Thieves. One Lord Mayor’s Day some of them brought 
their wives to the restaurant after the Show. Believe me, they 
have their skeletons in their cupboards, no less than you and I. 


Watter EMANUEL. 








SONNET. 


And stilled young Summer's all-too-tender breath— 
His amorous breath, the dainty dowering 
Of every virgin rose that blossometh. 
The trees stood hushed beneath a sky of cloud hag 
Aloof and dismal ; while no note of bird 
Weaving her melodies for bright Spring's shroud, 
Or Summer's orient luxury, was heard. 
So did I muse upon those former days. 
When, lacking thy sweet love, my true heart fed 
On loves of other men, and read their lays ~. . 
Of untold passion and love buried. 
But now I see a gladness far above 
All Nature’s melancholy, for, I love..- ~~ .° 


[vs winds blew chill at sweet May’s flowering, 








‘Joun Sarr.’ 
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ISAAC CONTINUED AND ENDED. 
E was young, was Damien, and tender from his mother’s 
H kisses and her love! His beautiful features wore an 
expression of unsullied saintliness, which was also 
owing to the maternal impress that kind Nature had 
stamped upon his physiognomy. The latent evil which some- 
times lurked in his usually innocent blue eye had been, it was 
to be feared, introduced into his guileless nature by a too fateful 
heredity, which had decreed that the influence of Damien’s 
paternal great-uncle, Isaac, should not entirely expire, but 
repeat itself afresh in the helpless and irresponsible person of 
his youthful nephew. 

If it had not been for this Uncle Isaac, young Damien would 
have been quite sweet and spotless, an immaculate boy, over 
whom the angels and his parents would have rejoiced with a 
joy that was never dashed with a single tear of sorrow. But 
there had been occasional brief moments in his short history 
when a blemish had suddenly asserted itself, and this blemish 
had been all his Uncle Isaac, rushing from the Land of Shades, 
where he was supposed to have resided for the last twenty years, 
and revealing himself, in a frightful but unmistakable manner, 
in the otherwise angelic being, Damien. 

“It was Isaac who did it; not my darling,” said his mother, 
in tearful excuse of a lie he had one day glibly told. “I saw 
the look come into his eyes. My Damien never looks like that.” 

And Damien’s father had gently shrugged his shoulders, and 
accepted Maude’s doctrine; for he believed that to women 
belonged an occult intuition, which created them the great 
authority upon everything that one can only perceive with the 
eye of faith. 

At the same time, it did appear to him a little hard, from 
Isaac’s point of view, that somebody else should have been born 
on purpose to become a vehicle for the continuance of his 
misdeeds, which, everybody knew, had been of a sufficiently 
large number in his own lifetime. However, he did not express 
this thought to Maude; it would have been to suggest a doubt 
of Damien’s perfection—a thing which no person doubted, 
because Damien looked like his mother, who was as faultless as 
she was lovely. 

But a sad day dawned, which ran into a sadder night, when 
Damien, the young and fair, did not come home till all the 
streets had long been hushed into sleep; then he returned by 
means of a helping hand, and was by a dolorous mother fondly’ 
laid to rest, who, as she hovered over her boy, wept that she 
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AAC CONTINUED AND ENDED. 


| gould-not lay, once and for ever, the naughty spirit of Isaac, 
| who had “been so active that night in working woe to her 


saintly son. 

And on the following day, when Damien, all white - 
sorrowful and sick, was good for nothing but lounging and light 
literature, how vexed one felt with Isaac, and how absolutely 
certain that if only he had not committed these various 
untoward deeds of darkness, Damien could not, by any 
possibility, have inherited the tendency to do likewise ! 

But the most distressing affair of all had been the breaking 
of Norna Breton’s heart. 

Norna Breton was an entrancing child, who went to a day- 
school on week-days, and wore her hair in a large fluffy bunch 
down her back. On Sunday she sat close to youig Damien and 
Maude, his mother, in church, and when she should have been 
singing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, s she was laying 
snares for Damien, by means of glances from the © softest 
forget-me-not eyes it was possible to imagine ; and so ardently 
did Damien return her gaze that ‘she nearly laughed, as she 
quite blushed, and dropped the forget-me-not glance on to the 
‘ast line of the hymn, and supported the “Amen” with her 
‘girlish treble. 

Ah, those youthful glances !—the passion expressed by the 
forget-me-not eyes! How they stole away, from all things else, 
the heart and the attention of young Damien, who grew god- 
less, and became possessed, from Sunday to Sunday, with more 
of Isaac, till his mother, Maude, hardly knew him for her boy. 
A swagger, a horrible lack of meekness, appeared in his bearing. 
Damien was not himself; the traits of Isaac waxed strong, and 
Maude and her husband grieved for that sad dog, who would 
not be content with his infernal quarters, but must needs 
revisit the earth in order to disturb their darling’s dear 
demeanour. 

And Norna, in the meantime, was distracted, even on’ week- 
days; she lost marks in geography, and was, more than once, 
detected drawing the-face of a pretty boy, with a budding 
‘moustache, over the invasion of England by the Savineliile 
Armada, which interested her less than it should have done. 
She neglected the bunchy hair, and ‘let’ its tangles be; the 
forget-me-not eyes grew dreamy over vulgar fractions; they 
half closed as she recalled the ideal who had inspired that feeble 
portrayal upon the Spanish Armada. She lost her fondness for 
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ISAAC CONTINUED AND ENDED. 


chocolate creams, and took to sighing at irrelevant moments, 
which surprised her acquaintances as something strange and 
startling. 

And one Sunday the climax came. Damien and Norna were 
thrown together in the crowd that slowly moved down the aisle 
after morning prayer—so closely together, and the crowd moved 
so slowly—that it had been a miracle indeed if Damien, inspired 
by the immoral spirit of Isaac, his uncle, had not softly taken 
hold of a tiny hand, that held a little red hymn-book too, too 
near his coat sleeve, and squeezed it. 

Now this act appeared to Norna as the very acme and darkness 
of romance. To have her hand squeezed by this lovely youth, 
with the saint’s face, in the thick of a great and -unsuspecting 
congregation—what rapture! Her violet-blue eyes smiled at 
him, her cheeks grew pink and warm for him, her little heart 
danced up into her throat because of him, and she left her 
hand, very soft and willing, in his; but she did not dare to 
move her lips in smile or speech, lest everybody should remark 
the thrilling and awful event that was enacting in their very 
midst. 

But somehow, by-and-bye, the bunchy hair was agitated by a 
whisper, and light fairy breaths were exchanging confidences ; 
things became easy which before had been undreamed of, and 
Norna and Damien walked to their respective homes, by the 
side of their innocent mothers, deeply involved in the trammels 
of subtlest intrigue. 

For Norna was to deviate from her accustomed schoolward 
path to a certain spot in the churchyard, where nothing save 
an elderly and experienced elm would overhear the delicious 
utterances that Damien was to pour into her little shell ear on 
the morrow. Ah, Norna! Ah, Damien! And it came about, 
and repeated itself many times, till Norna’s pink cheeks were 
paled with kisses and Norna’s eyes had grown into the eyes of a 
woman—who knows and sees. 

But even then her heart was whole and trusting. She never 
wavered in her fidelity when Damien’s ideas concerning the 
exact spot occupied by the elm evinced a threatening inac- 
curacy. She never wavered when fate swept him from her, and 
located him at a distant university, where, she understood, he 
was daily growing wiser and stronger—only the places on her 
cheeks, which he had once kissed, became hollow ; she put up 
the bunchy hair and refused to go to dances. 
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ISAAC CONTINUED AND ENDED. 


It was not till she had been greeted, distantly, by the accom- 
plished Oxonian, who thus acknowledged, and at the same time 
disclaimed her, that she fully grasped the fact of the violence 
that had been done her. She and the elm were there, the same, 
and so little older; but the celestial Damien, Ah! where was he? 
He still preserved his angel countenance, and he sat again by 
the side of the beautiful Maude in the house of worship; but the 
glances and the light and the wonder were dead for Norna, and 
as her blue eyes rested upon the beatific features of the once 
Damien, she admitted that, in kissing her, he had fallen from 
his true stainlessness, and, though she was quite unable to 
clearly define the sensation, she was conscious of the deathly: 
cruelty of that rake, Isaac, in its most fatal intensity. 

And so Norna faded into the history of the middle ages, as it 
were, of Damien’s experiences, and he encountered Claudia, the 
ordained being, who was to dispel and scatter Isaac, reclaim 
Damien, and shatter for ever all lingering hopes of Norna’s 
young romance; the destiny-decreed Claudia, who began with 
no stolen glances and hand-squeezes, but came, openly and 
bravely, into the place which heaven had provided for her. 

Claudia had never believed in inherent virtue in man, and 
when she heard that the things which should not be were 
Isaac’s fault, she became at once sceptical and hilarious. 

“Your mamma would have me think that you were always 
quite a good boy, dear; isn’t it funny?” she said, as the same 
lips that had kissed. little hollows in Norna’s pink cheeks 
whispered pretty love-words in her ear. 

But Maude was Damien’s religion. He grew quite serious at 
the lightness of Claudia’s remark. 

“T have some weaknesses, perhaps,” he answered. “ Yes; I 
believe I inherit them, you know, from ee 

“From uncle Isaac! Oh, Damien, Damien !” 

And Claudia laughed so immoderately, and so long, that 
Damien was obliged to laugh with her, as though appreciative 
of her humour. ‘ 

“T love you so well, that I believe you were always wicked, 
quite by yourself, in spite of your saint’s face,” said Claudia, 
when she had regained calmness. 

Thus was Isaac relegated once more to his abode in the Land’ 
of Shades, for Claudia would none of him, and there were some 
things which were not to be disputed with Claudia. 

DanaE May. 
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A PANTOMIME PUZZLE. 























I, upon a Christmas time, 
At the cost of half-a-dollar 
Visited the pantomime. 


v: with crisply-starched collar, 


And my infant eyes extended 
Very wide when, all a-row, 
Fairy forms, ethereal, splendid, 

Came and tripped it to and fro. 





Came there Eve’s divinest daughter, 
Clad in gauzy garments (ah! 

I remember that I thought her 
Simply grand—and so did pa !) 


And from cloudland she alighted 
On a sort of island crag; 

And she tunefully invited 

Us to rally round the flag. 





Came a man with clothes in tatters, 
And a very shocking hat; 

And he sang of public matters - 

Home Rule Bills, and things like that. 
























A PANTOMIME PUZZLE. 


Came a maid who won my pity, 
While the fiddles quavered low, 
With a very plaintive ditty 
Of the Love of Long Ago. 


Came a man with beatific, 
Vacant smile and nose red-dyed ; 
And the clapping was terrific 
When he fell upon a slide. 





Came a pair of real ponies, 

Stepping high, with arching necks ; 
And a clown who threw polonies 

In the face of Pliceman X. 


And, the while applauses thundered, 
With a wonder vast and deep, 

Very thoughtfully I wondered 
Why the show was called “ Bo-Peep.” 





And when harp and lute and fiddle 
Usher in Prince Pantomime, 

Still I ask the self-same riddle 
Each recurring Christmas time. 


Derwent MIALL. 
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Ws is the artist who will paint me this picture ? 


AN IMPRESSION. 


A restaurant in the neighbourhood of Soho. ‘The 
hour, nine o'clock at night. Monsieur and Madam, 
the proprietors, dine together at the table near the 

door; their daughter, resting her elbows on the counter, talks to 
them in French. At one table sits an old man, beyond doubt a 
soldier; white-haired, particular even in hjs shabbiness. He 
has fallen from his proud estate, but still values good cooking. 
Near him a table of journalists, discussing everything from God 
to salads. One of them fresh from Oxford, his complexion 
attracting the attention of two women at the next table. These 
two women are smoking cigarettes and drinking claret ; with 
them are two well-dressed but dull-witted, badly-bred youths. 
Neither woman is pretty, but both are fascinating. The one 
with hot, flushed cheeks, large brilliant eyes and chestnut hair, 
brushed back from the forehead; the other, pale, with grey, 
sleepy eyes, and a mouth that smiles cunningly, showing dull 
teeth. Their conversation is about a child at the next table. 

Here sit papa and mama, of the shopkeeping class. The 
man is quiet and uninteresting, the wife pretty and gaudily 
dressed. He attends to the carte; she studies the company. 
At her side is the child, a little girl who has, perhaps, seen five 
London summers. She wears a pink satin bonnet trimmed 
with large white feathers, her cloak is also of pink satin, and 
there is a kind of fur, white in colour, round the collar and the 
cuffs. Her golden hair has been twisted into unnatural curls 
over her forehead. 

The pale woman with the grey sleepy eyes makes pretty 
mouths at the child. One of the men gives her a shilling, and 
she holds it up to the child, beckoning with a coaxing finger. 
The mother smiles and lifts: the child from her chair. The 
little one runs round to the next table, and the-pale woman, 
dropping her cigarette-upon-the plate in front of ‘her, lifts the 
child in her arms and kisses it. 

The men at her table laugh, and the woman with the hot 
cheeks and bright eyes laughs with them. The pale woman 
continues to fondle the child, and toys with the big pearl 
necklace that hangs over the satin cloak. 

The father still keeps his attention to his dinner; the mother 
looks a little doubtful at the woman nursing her child. 
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By Oseur Eckhardt, 


TO A LIGHT WOMAN. 


Every kiss I had of you Dear, I say farewell to you— 
Cost me many sorrous ; Yet, by Heaven above me! 

Each day I was glad of you I would kiss in Hell to you, 
Brought me bitter morrows. Did you only lore me. 


Artuur CARWINNEN. 

















TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


I would have the artist paint this picture at this instant. 
There must be laughter in the eyes of the handsome woman, 
doubt in the eyes of the mother, amusement in the eyes of the 
two men ; all the guests must be looking up, for the instant, at 
the odd, scene. The face of the pale woman must be laid 
against the cheek of the gaily-dressed child. 

And the picture must be called, “ No Chance.” 


Harotp Brasir. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


OW slowly time goes! 
"Tis a week since we parted 


For Love alone knows 
How slowly time goes! 
And what heart can repose 
That with love has once smarted ° 
How slowly time goes ! 
*Tis a week since we parted. 


How quickly time flies ! 
You won't go to-morrow? 

Sunset and sunrise, 

How quickly time flies ! 

And my pleasure soon dies, 
Giving place unto sorrow. 

How quickly time flies ! 
You won't go to-morrow r 


Marrin Happier. 
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A GANDER AND HIS GEESE. 


HE grey gander had seven white wives. Dear plump little 
geese, they divided his heart into seven parts, an@ 
shared it between them with the greatest contentment 
for geese will be geese all the world over. They lived @ 

the swamps, and fed upon marsh-frogs and watercress; a 
wherever the grey gander went, they went following after. 

Seven honeymoons rolled into one. They forgot how time fleyj 
by, till one day they woke up and felt that the world ha¢ 
turned cold; and when they went down to the swamps the 
found that the water had become like a glass roof, over which¥ 
they could walk. “ Ah,” said the grey gander, “the marsh\} 
people have shut up their window-panes, and all the frogs have} 
gone in to bed. We forgot in our happiness how time was fly gu 
ing ; we ought to have been off while the air was still warm, an¢ }i 
the wind calling us away south. Now here are you, my seve 
wives, all in a delicate condition ; if you try to fly now the col 
air overhead will nip in to the roots of your feathers. Wha 
must I do that you may not meet with a miserable death ?” 

His seven wives said to him, “ Let us go over the hill to th 
farm and ask them to take us in for the winter, for.they hav 
other geese there who do not starve.” 

“ Ah,” said grey gander, “do you not know that if you onc 
accept the hospitality of man, when you would go out of th Mi} 
door he wrings your neck for it? That is the way he takes 
payment.” 

* But are all men like that ?” asked his seven wives. 

*¢ All but the very simplest,” answered the grey gander ; “ nay, 
if there were any so simple as to do us a good turn for 
nothing, he would be so out of the ways of other men that he 
himself would be starving.” 

Then one of the geese said, “ I remember that on the other 
side of the swamp there lives an old man; he must be 
very simple, for he seems to be starving. Let us go 
to him.” 

So the grey gander and his seven wives spread their wings 
and flew away across the swamps towards the old man’s 
dwelling. “Fly low!” cried one delicate young wife; “ up 
here the air is too cold; already my wings begin to flag!” 
“My wings feel strong,” said the gander; “I can fly. I 
could fly away over the sea far south, but you cannot. Sc 
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A GANDER AND HIS GEESE. 


when I have placed you in shelter, I will go and get my 
own living and return for you in the spring. Let us hope 
the old man is very simple and does not know wild geese 
from tame.” 

Now it so happened that Simple was the very name that 
this old man went by. He was so simple that no one in 
the world would have anything to do with him; and so it 
followed naturally that he was always half starving. 

He was sitting over a small fire of sticks in his poor hut, 
and his little heart was very merry, for the day before he had 
picked up a golden piece in the road, and had been unable to 
find its owner. So he chuckled and talked to himself over the 
fire, turning the bright gold piece in his hand. “This,” said 
he, “means breakfast, it means dinner also, and supper. It 
means a blanket for my bed, and one loaf of bread a day all 
through the winter. What a kingly time I shall be having !” 

And, just as he said that, there began a pecking and 
a cackling outside the door, quick and plaintive, for the geese 
were there asking to be let in. “ Ho, ho!” said Simple to him- 
self, “ here’s company”; and he got up and opened the door. 

There outside, very close and huddled, with necks outthrust 
and beseeching, stood seven white geese. “ Let us come in!” 
_ they were saying. Simple did not- need to be very wise to 
understand so much. “ Well, to be sure,” said he, “I seem to 
be under a lucky star! I was saying I should live like a king, 
and now here come my courtiers.” And, as he spoke, in came 
stepping the seven white geese, and settled themselves round the 
hearth fluffing their feathers out to the warmth. 

Soon Simple was off to get his loaf of bread; but when he 
got to the market he remembered that geese prefer grain, so he 
came back laden with a sack of wheat. 

The geese were almost as hungry as himself, and ate almost 
as much. ‘“ Why, what kingly appetites we have!” cried 
Simple, as he threw down the grain to his guests, and watched 
them devour it. All day long he sat and chuckled to them, and 
they cackled back to him; and at night when he lay down on 
his bit of sacking, they gathered close round him and kept him 
warm with their soft feathers. 

In the middle of the night the grey gander, who had 
remained in hiding without, tapped with his beak on the door, 
“ Are you safe; is the man simple?” he asked. 

“Simple as an egg before it is hatched!” answered one of 
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A GANDER AND HIS GEESE. 


his wives. “ Fly away Grey-winzs ; and come back for us when 
it is spring!” and at the word up rose the grey gander and 
flew away, rejoicing his strong wings through the darkness. 

All through that winter Simple kept his court ; and the seven 
geese grew plump and sleek with high living and pure thinking. 

Presently back crept the sun; the wind began to grow warm 
and the earth to put forth leaves; and the seven white geese 
went and sat all day long in the doorway, watching for the 
return of the grey gander. 

As they sat there one day, and Simple with them, all cosy and 
companionable together, a neighbour chanced by, and seeing 
the geese, stopped to scratch his head and to wonder. “ So you 
keep geese ?” said he. 

“ Now and then—now and then !” answered Simple. “ ‘They 
come, and I manage to make room for them.” 

The neighbour laughed aloud, “ And what do you mean to do 
with them ?” asked he. 

“ Do with them?” replied Simple. ‘“ What should I do with 
them ¢” 

His neighbour said, “ Are you going to let all that fatness run 
to waste ? See, they are eating their heads off ! Why don’t you 
drive them in to the market, and sell them at a good price ?” 

“To be sure, I will,” said Simple ; “I never thought of that ; 
nobody suggested such a thing before!” So there and then he 
got up from the doorway, and, taking a switch, began driving the 
geese on the way that led to the town. 

The geese, who had heard what the neighbour had said, made 
a lamentable outcry, as he joddled them along before him. 
‘* Why are you unhappy, my goodies ?” asked Simple, “ I have 
done you a service; now you do me one. I have fattened you 
through the winter that is past; why should you not do your 
best to fatten me through the summer that is to come ?” 

There still remained in his pocket some of the change over 
from his gold piece. “Here am I growing richer and richer,” 
thought Simple to himself; “seven fat geese for sale—what 
wealth is ahead of me! I can afford for once to enjoy life like a 
king.” So at the first inn on the way he took a glass of ale, and 
at the next he took another, and at the next he took a third. 

Presently he said to the geese, “ Goodies, bear with me a little, 
for my legs are going from under me and my head is going from 
over me, and between them I am nowhere. Wait till I have 
had a little sleep, then we will go on.” And at that, without 
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A GANDER AND HIs GEESE. 


any more words, he lay down in the middle of the road and fell 
fast asleep. 

“ Now,” said the geese to each other, “ now is our time! Let 
us fly away and save ourselves!” But one of them said, “ No ; 
for if we leave him here some harm may come to him—either a 
cart may run over him, or thieves may come and steal away his 
money. Since for so long he has taken care of us, let us for a 
little while take care of him; afterwards we may find some 
other chance of saving ourselves.” 

So the seven geese gathered round him ; and whenever any one 
came that way they looked so fierce and set up so loud a cack- 
ling that Simple, because of their watchfulness was left quite 
unharmed lying in the middle of the road, otherwise he had 
surely been three times robbed and twice run over. 

Presently, when it was getting on towards evening, Simple 
roused himself up, and there stood the seven geese waiting on him 
for all the world as if he had been a king. 

He got upon his feet, and took up his switch to drive them on. 
The geese, finding him still of the same mind towards them, 
grew loud in their grief: so extreme became their complaint, 
that Simple at last began to understand what they said. 
“While you were asleep,” cried the geese, “ we saved your life; 
why should you drive us on so cruelly to a place where our 
necks will be wrung ?” 

“ Why, indeed, should I?” said Simple; “I have forgotten 
why. Let us go home and think of it. I can take you just as 
well to-morrow as to-day.” And, so saying, he turned the 
geese, and began driving them home. They needed little 
driving, though their feet under them were very weary when 
they stumbled back once more over the threshold of the little 
hut. 

Simple also was weary; after he had shared with them a 
meal of grain they all lay down for the night. The seven geese 
cuddled round him, keeping him warm with their white 
feathers ; very soon he was fast asleep. 

But in the middle of the night there came a tapping at the 
door, and the grey gander outside called, “ White-wings, are you 
all safe yet? Was the man simple enough ?” 

Up jumped his seven wives, and flurried to the door. “ Yes, 
yes,” they cried, “ we are still safe, but we should not have been 
safe much longer. He is not so simple as he was !” 

The grey gander clasped them all in his wings. “Oh,” cried 
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he, “ how pretty and plump you all are! Come away; can you 
not hear the marsh-frogs croaking to welcome us!” “ And 
where have you been, Grey-wings?” asked his wives. “'To 
lands of gold,” he answered. “I have a secret; it is very im- 
portant ; I have come back rich!” ‘Then he spread his wings 
towards the swamp, and his seven wives spread their wings and 
flew after him. 

Quite early in the morning Simple awoke, feeling himself 
cold, and saw the door open and the seven geese gone. “ Alas,” 
cried he, “goodies, did you think I could ever let your necks be 
wrung? It was not I, it was my neighbour thought that; it is 
an empty fear that has frightened you from me.” But the 
geese were quite right ; good food and good company had put 
warmth into his brain, and he was a simpleton no _ longer. 

About a week afterwards, when he got up one morning from 
his bed and went to look out, there were seven golden eggs laid 
at his door. 

Simple saw himself made a rich man. Nor did his riches end 
there. Good tales, like good deeds, never come to an end; 
everything goes on as it should after the chapter is over. And 
so it came about, that once every year when Simple got 
up to look out, there were seven golden eggs laid on his 
doorstep. 

And that leaves only one other thing to be said; that the 
simplest things which happen are always the strangest. 


Laurence HovusMan. 
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AN OPIUM DREAM. 


REEP, oh, man, creep into the arms of Noorarmis. 
Let her dream slug glide into your brain, and let its 
damp path cool your heated ideas. 

Creep into the arms of Noorarmis and be a child, lie 
there and listen to her heart-beat ; it is as the cooing of doves, 
as the sound of growing violets. 

Whisper your words, she will understand. Noorarmis, 
Noorarmis, bring me dreams; not dreams of mountains and 
firs, nor of rushing, mighty rivers, but dreams like waves of 
heat—gliding, quivering dreams, rolling country, little ponds. 

Let your mind be a small pool, shaded and banked with 
flowers. Noorarmis, Noorarmis, breathe upon my mind, ripple 
my little pool, let me thrill, contract my muscles, quiver with 
delight; your breath is sweet as the smell after rain, as new 
hay or the warm wind over flowers. 

Noorarmis, Noorarmis, let me touch thy lips; let me lie in 
the snake curve of your arm, and, like a child, touch with one 
finger thy lips, then I may become languorous and dreamy ; 
soft words pass me, I heed them not; caressing movements 
touch me, I care not; let me lie and dream, Noorarmis, sink 
forward, lie back, fit myself into the soft line of your arms, 
Goddess of Gentle Dreams. I am going—hush—I sleep. 

What is this music—slow, commanding music? Where are 
these music-makers? And the air I know not; it compels me 
to feel something I cannot feel, an emptiness of my heart which 
makes it seem strangely full, a quivering, tremulous breath, 
and sighings. What is it in me that rises to the music and is 
sunk to such sweet melancholy at notes ? 

Something inside me answers these vibrations, and all my 
life seems pouring away on a great flood of emotion; then 
trickling sounds which make me tremble ;_ now, now, is the music 
sad, too sad. Stop! musicians, or I die from it. 

It is rising like great waters, it is flowing over me, this 
strange quiet music. It laps my feet—I am tied to a post ; it gets 
louder—it rises to my knees; nowa soft butall too powerful motion 
comes—it surges round my breast, I try to cry out. The fierce 
music is like acute pain; cold, icy, too terrible to hurt, too 
agonising to understand, it mounts to my mouth. I am stifled, 
my brain is black, I see on a sudden a blinding light, I have a 
| hard blow in my head—I am awake. Noorarmis, I have slept. 


Dion Criayron CaLrHrop. 











APROPOS OF KELLY. 


a Local Board stepped in to prevent a certain builder | 

from giving to a road of his enterprise the title of 

Amyruth Street. The same man had also devised an 
Elsiemaud Avenue; but that also the Authority crossed out, 
carrying, no doubt, pangs to the heart of a father who had 
hoped to see the names of his four daughters handed down to a 
posterity which might otherwise be ignorant of them. But 
the thing was not to be; and those who might have dwelt in 
Amyruth Road may yet find themselves denizens of a Dreyfus 
Terrace or a Kruger Crescent. 

I say I regret the repressive hand of the Local Board because 
there is not enough variety in British street names. Take away 
three usual resources, and your Local Board finds itself 
gravelled. Either it is royal, or historical, or geographical. 
Who will compute the number of King Streets and Queen Streets, 
and Princes Streets and Regent Streets, and Victoria Streets and 
Albert Streets within five miles of Charing Cross? It is a matter of 
perpetual wonderment to me that Battersea should persistently 
return Radical members to Parliament when, within a ten 
minutes’ walk, you may pass successively through a Queen’s 
Road, a Victoria Road, a Prince of Wales Road, an Alexandra 
Avenue, past a Prince Albert Statue, to cross an Albert Bridge. 
The names are excellent names, and the true patriot will not 
grudge Majesty the trifling advertisement; only they grow 
monotonous. It counts for originality in Spitalfields that it 
boasts a Princelet Street; or is it sarcasm? Who, I wonder, 
was that Princelet? But there can be no doubt about the loyal 
intentions of Walworth in establishing a King-and-Queen 
Street. 

Thoroughfares that are not associated with Royalty are 
probably dedicated to Mars. England is scored with Waterloo 
and Wellington and Trafalgar highways. And the last desperate 
resort of street-christeners at their wits’ end is to borrow the 
name of another town, so that while London has its Liverpool 
Street, Liverpool pleasantly reciprocates with a London Road. 
It reminds one of the gentleman of Ostend, who, hearing 
Maeterlinck referred to as the Belgian Shakespeare, felt he 
could not do other than speak of Shakespeare as the English 
Maeterlinck. 


| AM disposed to lament that at Lewisham the other day, 
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APROPOS OF KELLY. 


Not that London has not some oddities inscribed in enamel at 
the street corners. When the cares of the world are heavy on 
me, I, for distraction, take down the London Directory from 
the shelf, and soothe myself by reading of Chipka Street (Cubitt 
Town), Theed Street (Lambeth), Kerbela Street (Bethnal Green), 
or Tenda Street (Bermondsey). These terms tend to agreeable, 
while not too exhausting, speculation. Who, pray, was Chipka 
or Theed that he should be writ large in London masonry— 
perennius wre? Were they heroes of some unremembered fight, 
or did they present their respective districts with a pump or a 
mission-hall? Is Kerbela some local fetish, a brother of the 
Snark and the Jabberwock ? And was Tenda “a man, a city, or 
a mountain,” after the inconclusive fashion of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
speculations on “ Sordello ” ? ned 

But the worst of this sort of inquiry is that it tempts one to 
use up the printer’s marks of interrogation. Who, for example, 
sought to conciliate Transatlantic opinion by endowing Chelsea 
with a First Street? Who was the wag who planted a Tennis 
Court in the Borough ? What is the true story of the christen- 
ing of Bacchus Walk, Hoxton ? Why was London Street, E.C., 
called by so superfluous a title? Who wielded a crook in Shep- 
herdess Walk, Hoxton? What classical scholar devised the 
address “ Appian Road, Roman Road, Bow”? How does the 
one and only Fashion Street come to be in Spitalfields ? Is there 
any pillar of salt in Lot’s Lane, Chelsea? How long is it since 
there was a stork in Stork’s Road, Bermondsey? Which were 
the original trio of Three Herring Court, E.C.? Why the 
pathetic juxtaposition of Primrose Hill and Wilderness Lane 
within a stone’s throw of Fleet Street ? Where is the original 
instrument of Harp Alley—who the primeval tootler of French 
Horn Yard? And are the legends of the five Love Lanes of 
Cheapside, Bow, Shadwell, Eastcheap, and the South-Eastern 
District, fit hearing for the ears of the eminently respectable 
person who is commemorated in Grundy Street, E. ? 

It would, indeed, lend an additional charm to a too unim- 
pressionable existence if a man were able, like the chameleor, to 
take his colour from his locality—if all dwellers in Gladstone 
Streets were Ritualistic Radicals, and all Church Streets were 
really nearer to grace than High Streets—if all the members of 
the British Association lived in Oxford Street, while Cambridge 
Street, Pimlico, found its chief recreation in the Binomial Theorem. 
Would we not throng to Arcadia Street, Lambeth ? How the 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


publishers would scamper from Paternoster Row? How would 
rents run in Paradise Alley and Angel Court? I daresay 
that Bermondsey, with its one and only Kipling Street, might — 
ask what it pleased, and get it. There is a Ruddigore Street 
New Cross way, which should be in demand till the new régime 
had brought forth a ‘Tristan-und-Isolde Avenue. But it must 
be admitted that the psychological influence of residence in 
Adam and Eve Court would have to be carefully watched. 
There would, of course, be occasional embarrassments, I 
once knew an advanced Radical who—it was in 1884—deliber- 
ately elected to live in a Chamberlain Street, and christened his 
abode “ Orchid Villa.” You can sympathise with his feelings 
in these days when the Master of Highbury is causing such 
serious concern to the late Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle.” 


J.T. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


GRIM house shadow’d ’gainst a murky sky ; 
The clinging, choking darkness darker made 


By one long pallid moonbeam, which, delay’d 
By uncropt hedgerows, finds a path awry 
Until it glimmers, like the evil eye, 
Upon the broken window-pane. Afraid, 
You wait in silence till the shadows fade 
With the first rays of morning, for a sigh 
Will wake the sleeping horrors of the place, 
The unforgotten memory of old tears 
And all the obscene host of griefs within : 
Bloody Revenge there stalks with stern, set face ; 
There crouch ungainly forms of filthy Fears ; 
And o’er all glide Satanic shapes of Sin. 
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A Young Huntress at a Fountain. 
By Gilbert James, 




















The Bather. 


By L. Raven Hill, 




















TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


I.—THE OLD YEW TREF. 


ERE I am to tell you a great secret. These are the 
tales of a Woodcutter. The secret was his, and out cf 


that came all his stories. 

Have you never thought how wonderfully wise a man 
would be if all that went into his ear went into his brain also ? 
Yet a child hears from the first, and learns at last the language 
of its parents; so, if we waited and listened a little more 
patiently, should we not learn the language of every living. 
thing that has in it the sound of speech? How to learn it is 
the secret. I am too old to do so myself now, for my ears are 
too dull. But the Woodcutter has told me the way he learned 
it in his youth, and still had it in his old age. 

“ What is the wind saying now ?” I asked him one day. And, 
quite easily, after listening, he answered: “The wind says that: 
to-night there will be storm, and the old elm tree on the hill- 
top, by the beacon, will be blown down, and the fat turkey- 
cock who roosts there with his four wives will be killed by the 
fall of it.” I remember that he and I ate turkey together the 
next day for dinner. You will see from this that such a secret 
has a market value. 

How did he -know all that? you will ask. He knew the 
wind’s language, and could talk it. ‘ Wurrah, wurrah!” he 
would go, up the chimney ; and the wind would answer back at 
him. You could scarcely tell which of the two was which. 

And the way is: 

Listen long ‘enough, and shut your eyes, and set your mouth 
to making the same sound, and presently, when you have quite 
got it, you will understand what the wind says. 
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TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


It is the same thing with trees; but the study requires a life- 
time. The oak, when it talks, does not speak the same language 
as the beech. When they meet the wind on a rough morning, 
you hear them call to him in quite different words, though they 
both mean much the same thing. 

“The first tale I ever heard,” said the Woodcutter, talking of 
trees, “ was the saddest. I had it of a hollow yew tree that I 
used to sleep in as a boy. Wakeful it used to be of nights, 
with a sobbing in its sap, and a sort of heart-complaint, though 
its heart had long gone out of it. 

“One night it woke me, and told me to look out; and there 
went by a fairy funeral. You have never seen that? This was 
but a poor one; only four bearers, with three mourners 
following, and a little old face, like a shrivelled nut, showing 
through a wrapped shroud of plain thistle-down homespun. 
Some old fairy of little importance it was, no doubt, unpopular 
and neglected or forgotten, yet it was sad enough even so. As 
they went by, all the dead leaves got up and pattered after; all 
the forest seemed full of that humble following. 

“T am told that, at a great funeral, all the grass over the 
hills for miles around appears to be on the move, and even the 
cornfields get wind of it, and turn, and begin to go marching. ' 
This was only a poor little affair; but, I tell you, to see such 
sorrow in tiny creatures you could take up in the hollow of your 
hand was as hard a thing to bear as I know! 

“It was that same night the old yew told me its story. “Tis 
an old saying that a yew is a tree of sad omen. Lovers would 
do well not to sit under it at their love-making, for if they do, 
it is said, there will be a burial before a bridal. And that is 
borne out by what the yew tree told me. 

“In its earlier days the fairies often came and danced near it, 
and a young pair of them used to come and hide among the 
knots and shadows of its roots, to have touch of each 
other. 

“They were lovers, it seems, clandestinely. She was an Erl- 
king’s daughter, and he a mere nobody; but they loved, so the 
old yew told me, like two lobes of quicksilver. It seemed to be 
a real tearing of themselves in two to break out of each other's 
arms, 

“Well, that went on till one day there was no help for it— 
the thing had been discovered. They were off, and there was 
hue and cry after them. 
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An American Humorist. 
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TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


“Before long they came running to their oli tree for hiding. 
He was not hollow in those days; but by dint of climbing they 
found a crack in his rind, just where two of his ribs swelled 
a little apart, and there they pushed themselves in and lay, close 
hugged each in the other’s arms. 

“That night, the yew tree told me, rain came in torrents, 
and drove all the fairies away into their burrows. Heaven 

itself seemed to have had pity on the little pair, and cut off all 
pursuit. 

“ Inside the tree’s rind those lovers cuddled close and warm, 
and did not think much about the passing of time. Perhaps 
in a week, when the moonless nights began, when all would be 
quiet and few fairies abroad, they would slip out of their 
shelter, and be away over the hills, to find a welcome in some 
fresh circle, where they were not known. 

“One day they thought of it in good earnest, and turned 
themselves about in their nest to make their way out for good. 

“The yew tree, within his compassionate rind, felt their little 
bodies move and work—first cautiously and timidly, then hard, 
hard and desperately. And little cries and supplications began 
to go up, muffled in the thickness of his trunk. For the long 
rain had so swelled and nourished the yew tree's rind, that now 
the entrance was blocked ; and never any more could that poor 
pair of lovers get forth to touch the shining grass-blades with 
springing feet. 

“'The yew tree could do nothing but call to them in faint 
comfort: ‘Wait till I grow a little hollow and dry, then you 
can creep out!’ But presently even that seemed a hopeless, 
foolish thing to say; and together they sobbed and moaned, 
saying nothing, while deadly time passed slowly over them. 

“* For two whole moons,’ said the yew tree, ‘I clasped them 
unwillingly, and felt them stirring faintly against my heart 
until they died. Underneath us, night by night, the fairies came 
and danced ; but the feeble cry of my poor prisoners could not 
make itself heard over the sound of their revels. 

“*Every night they heard more faintly the sound of their 
kinsmen revelling, forgetful of them so near at hand and needy. 
And at last they died—because I could not let them go. 

“Tt is a hundred years now,’ said the yew tree, ‘since out of 
my hollowing side dropped two little silver skeletons, locked 
fast in each other's arms. 

“« And the fairies came that night and found them, and seeing 
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TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


that one wore the crown of royalty, they wondered what for- 
gotten princess this might be, held so fast in the arms of a 
common skeleton, that was clearly not her equal in station. 
But the slender limbs broke and crumbled when it was sought 
to pull them apart. So together, as they found them, the 
fairies buried them; and, because one of them had been a 
princess, it was a great funeral. 

“** My heart is hollow,’ said the old yew tree; ‘ yet night and 
day I think of my two lovers and their sad story, who died 
because I held them, and could not let go.’ ” 


Il.—THE WHITETHORN'S STORY. 


“There is one thing,” said the Woodcutter, “ that men would 
be surprised to know, and that is the strong love that all trees 
have in their hearts. We think nothing of a dog’s love for its 
master, because we see it showing its love in a thousand ways, 
and wherever its master goes it follows him. 

“But because a tree cannot follow, we think it does not 
concern itself in the ways of men. Yet it is true, for I know 
well that many a tree dies of a broken heart. The greatest 
cause of sorrow where trees are concerned is love—not for one 
another, but for things higher than themselves; for to love 
higher than one’s self ennobles, but does not bring happiness. 

“And though their dream of love and happiness may last but 
a day, yet they remember to their dying hour, and forget 
nothing. ‘Trees are very faithful, and their love is wondeyfully 
lasting; and many a tree sighs, but will not tell me its story. 

“ But on a hill-side right away in the forest there is a white- 
thorn tree. One day, as I sat under its blossoms, it told me the 
story of its love. The thing had happened more than two 
hundred years ago, yet the thorn tree remembered, and when it 
began to speak it said: ‘What I tell you happened two 
hundred and eighteen years ago. How old I was then I cannot 
tell you, since I was young and happy, and had no thought then 
of counting sadly up the years for the sake of sweet remem- 
brance, as I do now.’ And this is what the thorn tree went on 
to tell me. 

“In those days the forest was rougher and harder of access 
than it is now. Few people passed through it; and from year’s 
end to year’s end the thorn tree seldom saw a human face. 
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You ain't looking cheerful to-day.” 
Well, I’ve just had three teeth out, and I'm going to a funeral.” 


By L. Raven Hill. 
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TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


“ At that time it chanced, however, that an old outlaw came 
there to find shelter and hiding; and very near to the thorn 
tree he made a burrow in which to lie. What was his story the 
thorn tree could not tell; but he seemed now a man peacefully 
accepting age as a rest after the ways of a wild life. So there 
in the wood he took up his solitary abode; and a little food, 
and a long bask in the sun, and a rude covering from the damp 
were good enough for him. ° 

“ Now and then he killed a buck, and made himself a feast, 
but it was chiefly for the sake of the buck’s skin, that he might 
wear it now that his suit of Lincoln green was grown old and 
tattered. 

“When he laid himself to sleep under its boughs, the 
thorn tree used to watch his face, and saw clearly that old 
evil hatreds and angers were dying away out of his mind in 
those soft airs, and peace and contentment making a rustic 
hermitage of his brain. In his sleep his hands would catch 
hold softly of the daisies and the long grass, and he never 
stirred himself to brush away any leaf that fell upon his 
face. 

“When the thorn truly began to love him, it did not know ; 
but first contentedly, and then with some wistfulness, the tree’s 
heart softened towards him, and its whole life became a sense 
of his coming and going, and a warmth to feel a dear peaceful 
fellow moving so gently about by its side. 

“Yet the outlaw never by look or sign showed whether in 
return he had any liking for the thorn that so hung over him 
and watched him. And it became a true grief to the thorn 
that never in any spring did he reach out his hand to gather a 
single one of its blossoms. Yet freely out of the whole forest 
he had chosen that one spot in which to live; and for three 
years the thorn was as happy as any tree may be, smitten with 
love for one higher than itself, and free of the ways of earth. 

“It was May-time, and the tree was white with blossom, 
when one day the quiet of the woods was broken by a noise of 
dogs and men—men on foot, and men riding, with the hounds 
running before. And when quiet settled back again upon the 
woods they had left the old outlaw hanging from one of the 
thorn tree’s boughs. 

“The fairies were at their spring revels; but that night one of 
them in a pause of the dance heard sorrow, and came running 
to see what grief had taken hold of a thing which had root in 
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earth—for the sorrow of trees sounds most when you lay ear to 
ground, or where the sap is thickest, toward the roots. 














TALES OF A WOODCUTTER. 


*“ And there was the whitethorn standing wide-armed in the 
moonlight, with a dead man hanging heavy between. The 
thorn was making a low lamentation over am, ond seeing the 
fairy it cried : 

“*Oh, good one, come and see! Here is the quietest thing 
in life that has ever been put to a violent death. He was one 
of us; he did harm to none as he went and came. His head 
was white as a tree in full blossom. Yet they have killed him 
—here he hangs dead in my arms.’ 

“The head of the murdered man was quite buried under the 
shadow of the boughs. ‘Come up,’ cried. the thorn tree, ‘and 
go and look into my dead man’s eyes, and tell me if pence be 
there, or of what was he thinking when he died.” 

“Then the fairy climbed up into the tree and along the 
bough, and slid down the rope, and looked into the dead man’s 
eyes. 

“* Ah!’ cried the fairy softly, ‘in there, how happy he seems. 
It seems like a singing of birds; but it is dark—I cannot see 
well.’ 

‘So the thorn parted her boughs till the moonlight streamed 
in over the dead man’s face. 

“* Ah, ah!” cried the fairy all at once, ‘white blossoms, white 
blossoms! His eyes are full of them, and a swarm of bees is 
about them, and the sunlight, and all the spring weather, and 
nothing else but that!” 

“When the thorn tree heard that, it gave a sigh of deep 
content, and let down its boughs quickly as a veil, covering 
again the dead man’s face with shadow. And ‘Do not look 
any longer!’ it cried. ‘Oh, do not look, lest I grow jealous! 
For all in his eyes is mine, and I am his. Because his hands 
never took hold of them, because he loved me, he has gathered 
my blossoms with his eyes, and is holding them there in the 
dim twilight. Come away, good one, and do not look !” 

* And the little fairy came down and left that strange bridal, 
and the dead man’s eyes covered softly over with the shadow of 
blossoms and leaves. 

“The thorn tree was almost happy telling me its story,” said 
the Woodcutter, “and truly I did not think it half so sad as the 
one which the yew tree told me.” 

Laurence Housman. 
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THE KING AND THE PROFESSOR. 


“it’s full of bones.” And he rose from the breakfast 
table in a slight annoyance. 
“ Must I do any work this morning ?” he asked the 
Lord Chancellor. “ I don’t like the work, and it’s hot. Besides, 
to-day is Geography, and I have no desire to know how far it 
is from here to England or anywhere else.” 

“T am afraid,” said the Lord Chancellor, “that the Pro- 
fessor would feel slighted if your Majesty did not do a little 
work this morning. He is very touchy, and extremely clever.” 

“I will see him,” said the King, “after I have fed my 
rabbits.” 

It was a funny procession to the Royal Rabbit Hutch: the 
King’s Nurse next after the King, bearing a basin of food; the 
Duke de Posta carrying a cabbage ; several ladies of the Court 
with ribbons for the rabbits’ necks; and the Lord High Rabbit- 
Keeper-in-Chief following with a volume finely illuminated, 
wherein to chronicle the daily doings of the King’s pets. 

“ Put all those things on the grass, please,” said the King ; 
“and my Nurse and myself will attend to the animals.” 

The procession bowed and retired. 

The feeding was duly gone through, and the King satisfied. 

“If I were only a rabbit,” he said, “I could feed and sleep 
and play all day, and never bother with Professors. Do you 
think I need go and work to-day, Nurse ?” 

. It would be better,” said the Countess. “One day you 
might travel and see the world, and then you will need all you 
can learn now.” 

“Will you go with me?” asked the King. 

“That depends, your Majesty.” 

“On what ?” 

“On the Duke.” 

“T had forgotten,” said the King. Then, with more cere- 
mony, “ We will see this Professor.” 

They went in, and the King, having put on his second-best 
crown, went down a corridor, with bowing courtiers on every 
side, and entered the work-room. ‘There was the Professor at a 
table, with several ponderous-looking volumes. 

“Good morning,” said the King; “we are pleased to 
work,” 


= dz the Countess I don’t like this jam,” said the King; 
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THE KING AND THE PROFESSOR. 


The Professor bowed. “I am at your Majesty’s com- 
mand.” . 

When they had got themselves seated, the Professor re- 
marked that it was Geography, and they would interest ‘them- 
selves in the whereabouts of France. 

“Do you know,” said the King, not attending to the map, 
“T can’t see why Kings must do all this. They ought to be 
born with the Geography all ready in their heads.” 

“It is so easy,” said the Professor. 

“The miles are so long to remember, and so difficult,” he 
answered. kh # 

‘There is no Royal road to learning,” said the Professor. 

“Oh! then it is you who write the copy-books? ‘ I re- 
member that is one,” said the King; “and a miss is as good 
asa mile. I don’t understand it, but it sounds nice, and it is 
very geographical.” 

“JT did not have that honour,” said the Professor; “ my 
book is Heraldic.” 

** What’s that ?” 

*“* Armorial bearings, heraldic devices, and coats of arms.” 

“ How nice!” said the King. “ Have I a coat of arms?” 

“ Most certainly, your Majesty.” 

“ Why don’t I wear it?” he asked. 

“It is that shield,” said the Professor, “which you see 
daily with painted devices on it, which is worked on the 
Royal curtains, and is painted on the Royal tea-service.” 

“Very good,” said the King; “I will have a pot of jam 
added to it in a spare corner. I am fond of jam, and a rocking 
horse. I will equally distribute my favours—one in each spare 
corner.” 

“You cannot, I'm afraid,” remarked the Professor; “ they 
are your ancestors’ arms as well as yours.” 

“Those picture people on the wall ?” 

“Te.” 

“T don’t think the fat man in the tin suit ever cared for 
jam, do you?” 

“ This is not Geography,” said the Professor. 

* But Jam and Geography begin with the same letter.” 

“ Preserve us!” said the Professor. 

“They do that to the jam,” said the King. “But, if you 
will, we can return to France.” 

“France, as you see here,” said the Professor, pointing to 
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SEPTET OF HOURS. 


the globe, “is a large tract of land. Paris is the capital. The . 
King lives at Paris.” 

“The King that killed my Aunt?” asked His Majesty. 

“That is so,” replied the Professor. 

“He has a nice face, and I’m sure he didn’t mean to. 
Besides, my Aunt was very annoying.” 

The Professor also had his recollections of the Royal Aunt, 
and sighed. 

“If I had another wicked Aunt, I would kill her myself,” 
said the King; “and I will very presently send the King of 
Paris some jam. It’s so good for a temper. Very soothing, 
isn’t it, Professor ?” 

“I don’t eat jam,” said he; “and as I see the lesson hour is 
over, I have the honour to wish your Majesty good-day.” 

“Good-bye, Professor. We've learnt a lot, haven't we ?” 

“ One of us has,” said he, as he went out. 

* And now,” said the King, when he was alone, “ we will go 
into the town, and. give the school-boys a week’s holiday. 
How I hate lessons ! ” 


Dion Ciayron CALTHRop. 


SEPTET OF HOURS. 


WE are the prayers of Time—his rosary— 
Gathering our circle to Eternity. 

Men live beneath the sunlight, where we fly, 
Slowly, in ceaseless untraced paths. Men die; 
We pass before them, leading silently 

Their following souls into Time's rosary. 
Gathering our circle to Eternity. 
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THE YOUTH AND THE TIES. 


HE death of a young man is always a sad occurrence. 
|’ In this case, however, it was perhaps less so than 
ordinarily. 
Yet it seemed a pity, for he was not altogether a bad 
youth. And certainly a handsome one, though pale. 

Still, it was the only way out of an impossible situation. 
The state of tension was becoming acute. It was the youth's 
life or the father’s, and the father’s life was ten - thousand 
times more valuable than the youth’s. As to that, there could 
be no two opinions. In justice to the youth it must be said 
that he knew not that he was slowly killing his father. He, of 
all people, could not understand a nature so sensitive. 

How the father came to have a son of the youth's disposi- 
tion, it is difficult to comprehend. ‘That he, an artist of world- 
repute, a man possessed of the most exquisite taste, should be 
given a child devoid of every tittle of it, is, in a world of 
strange happenings, strange. Yet, I imagine, it could scarcely 
be called a phenomenon. “Fate” is fond of such little jokes, 
for how often does one see the reverse, where the only evidence ~ 
of the art instinct in the parents of a great artist is a drawing 
(on a tinted card) by the mother’s drawing-master. 

Anyhow, phenomenon or no phenomenon, the youth was a 
Goth. And whereas with most young men it comes out in 
Waistcoats, with him it was Ties.’ And, as the less is lesser 
than the great, so, I suppose, it was better Ties than Waist- 
coats. Yet, Heaven knows, the Ties were bad enough. For 
in the end they were the youth’s undoing. 

Not that Ties in themselves are a vice. Far from it. In 
themselves, Ties are a sign of civilisation. It was the taste 
shown in choosing them. 

And here, to a certain extent, one can trace things. Here- 
dity has much to answer for. In the case of the youth, it 
should stand him in good stead at his Final Examination, for a 
great-grandfather of his, on his mother’s side, was a manu- 
facturer of chromo-lithographs—of the most trying kind. 

So Heredity had him in her grip. 

Signs—one remembers them now—were not slow to show 
themselves. As a wee child, for instance, he was for ever 
tearing off his nurse’s bonnet-strings to wrap round his own 
little neck. His mother, as mothers will, spoilt the child, and 
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THE YOUTH AND THE TIES... 


the nurse was paid something extra not to cross him. It 
would be as cruel to the mother, as it would be profitless, to 
consider now whether drastic treatment at the first might not 
have checked the cancerous growth. Besides, it must be borne 
in mind that he was an only child. 

Later, when eight years old, he had a grande passion for a 
three-and-sixpenny tie that hung in the window of a shop 
near his home, and chose it as a birthday present from his 
parents. 

Again—straws show which way the wind blows—at school, 
iust before leaving, he exchanged a picture by his father (worth 
some fifty pounds), with a friend for an extremely ugly cravat 
that he fancied. 

And then, one evening, the youth read in a gentleman's 
paper, in an article written by a lady, that nowadays the only 
means left to a man of showing his taste in dress was the 
Necktie—and that clinched it. 

Never, I imagine, have a few careless words wrought greater 
mischief. For the youth, as I have hinted, had no taste such 
as the lady meant. 

Previously, he had been a dilettante. Now, having received 
the necessary sanction, he plunged. He became, so to say, @ 
professional Tie-collector. All his pocket-money, and more, 
went the one way. The thing assumed frightful proportions. 
It was a new tie every day. To avoid scandal, and argument 
(which he hated), the father paid the bills. 

But it soon began to tell on the father. 

He would not have minded if only his son would have let 
him do the choosing. But the boy (who thought his father’s 
pictures rot) would not, and the result was positively appalling. 
Every tie was a discord that shouted aloud, and rent the 
father’s gentle soul in twain. Each one stabbed him, and 
friends began to notice how ill and harassed the father looked. 

And, after all, it was not unnatural. For, what was happen- 
ing? He was being made to look ridiculous. . Here was his 
son, flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood, bearing the same 
name as himself—a name that was synonymous with all that 
was most beautiful, and chaste, and harmonious —-appearing in 
public with a circus round his neck. Not one canon of his 
father’s well-known principles did the youth fail to. transgress 
People would say that the great artist could not keep his own 
house in order. 
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And it was no use reasoning with the youth. He was 
stubborn with -all the stubbornness of stupidity. He was 
entirely satisfied with himself. (His head came to a point at 
the back.) And it was no good appealing to any feeling of 
affection, for apparently he had none. His retort to his father 
would be: “ Leave my ties alone—just as I leave yours alone. 
Yours, with their utter want of character, are offensive to me, 
but I am not for ever nagging you about them. I leave them 
alone.” 

Which was true, with a solitary exception. One day, after 
eyeing his father critically for a moment or two from afar, the 
youth walked up to him. ‘Excuse me,” he said, “may I 
look at your bow?” “Certainly.” The youth felt it, then 
started back as though it had been a stinging-nettle. ‘ Good 
God, father!” he cried; “I thought so! How can you?” 
“* Whatever's the matter?” asked the father. ‘ Why, it’s 
made up, and not tied yourself. And you can live in it!” 

Before that, he had tried, in a way, I believe, to honour and 
respect his father—even though his father had once referred 
to a scarf as a tie. 

The father attempted to persuade the youth to change his 
name, but failed. 

So the little tragedy went on, and the father’s hair grew 
gradually grey under it. His health suffered, and his work 
deteriorated. ; 

One morning the youth appeared at breakfast in a jangle of 
sky-blue, and orange-yellow, and maroon, that made his father, 
with his artist’s sensitiveness, literally sick. 

After'that, the mother, cleverly, shifted the son’s place at 
the table, so that, instead of sitting opposite his father, he sat 
on the same side.“ 

But, as a rule, the father would close his eyes when he met 
the youth, else, malgré lui, he might catch sight. of something 
that would upset him, and render work impossible for the day. 

With feelings of keen delight he hailed the moment when 
his son was bitten with the Stock craze. Stocks were, anyhow, 
black, and restful. But, alas! it was only a momentary respite. 
Some one discovered that foreigners were taking to them to 
hide dirty collars, and then they were no longer the thing. 

Again there was a gleam of hope when the youth became 
engaged to a quite nice girl. That, the parents made sure, 
would give him something else to think about, and eure him 
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of his fad. But, no: it was not to be. The engagement was 
suddenly broken off. The whole reason was never disclosed, but 
this much came out : the girl told her greatest friend, in con- 
fidence, that she would never marry a man who preferred a bow 
to a belle. | 

Instead of improving, in fact, matters got worse. Scenes 
between father and son became more frequent. I recollect a 
peculiarly painful one. It was on a Show Sunday—R.A.’s day 
—and the boy had surprised his father by expressing a wish 
to make the round of the studios with him. The father was 
more than gratified at this revelation, though tardy, of an 
interest in art. But when the moment for the departure 
arrived, the son appeared in a Queen of Sheba tie. “I won't 
go with you in that gaud,” said the father. “Put on a less 
noisy one—to please him for once,” begged the mother. But 
the youth was obdurate: “I will not change it.” ‘“ You do 
not want to see the pictures, then?” “Of course not. I want 
to show my tie.” So the father stayed at home, and the son 
walked abroad, and shamed him. 

Then there was the occasion when, at the father’s own show, 
the youth wore a little fancy of blue horseshoes on a 
scarlet ground that clean took every speck of colour out of his 
father’s pictures. Not a picture sold that year. 

The evil grew. 

He became president of a Society of Amateurs of Ties— 
formed of other pale, tall youths from his bank. (Himself, 
he had been indifferent as to what calling he followed, except 
that he would not be an artist, so the father had obtained 
him a position at a bank.) To these fellow-clerks he was a 
little god, and the gens sérieux would solemnly meet from 
time to time, with closed doors, to discuss the latest acquisi- 
tions. 

Towards the end he took to paying the most extravagant 
prices for his ties. Especially for foreign ones. And even for 
home-made goods he cared not what he gave so long as the 
specimen were unique. 

The trade waited on him. “The Tie-man, sir,” the servant 
would announce, and the two would be closeted together for 
hours. 

He himself would work’ out new designs. 

Yet, think not that life was all Lavender for the youth. Even 
Tie-collecting has its dangers, and the day came at length when 
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the youth fell into the hands of a dishonest tie-maker. ' The 
discovery, when made, mortified him to the quick." A rogue, 
he found, had been systematically selling him, as unique, ties 
which were to be seen by the hundred in any one of the myriad 
establishments of a certain well-known firm of hosiers who 
clothe practically the whole of middle-class England—which 
establishments the youth had scornfully passed by, as a gourmet 
shuns the cheap eating-house. 

He felt this terribly. It seemed to sour him. 

He became more and more irritable. 

Then he took to coming down late to breakfast. Later, each 
day later. Each day he looked more drawn and haggard. 

It was very evident that something was worrying him. 

The father had ceased to take any interest in the youth, but 
the mother noticed it, and thought—hoped—it was a second 
love affair. 

She was, however, mistaken. 

For one morning he did not appear at all. Becoming 
alarmed, the mother went up to his room, and knocked at his 
door. Receiving no answer, she entered—and saw a sight. 

The drawers of four great cabinets were open wide. The 
floor was strewn inches deep with ties. It was, the youth had 
boasted, the biggest callection of ties in the kingdom. And 
all had one common characteristic—all were of brilliant hue. 
They might have been so many gaily-coloured flowers. The field of 
the cloth of gold must have looked something like this. India, 
China, Burma, Japan—every country had been laid under con- 
tribution. Ties of all sorts were there—thin ties, fat ties, 
narrow ties, broad ties, short ties, long ties, little ties, big ties, 
giant ties—ties, indeed, of a size calculated to bring on a social 
revolution, for one alone would have clothed a poor family. 

And the collector himself, what of him? One of the long 
ties had served a purpose. He hung from a rafter, poor youth, 
a suicide—the skeleton at the Feast of Heliogabalus. 

On the mantelpiece was a note. “IJtis no good. They have 
got the better of me. Each day it becomes more difficult. I 
have now been at it for five hours. My head is swimming. 
I cannot decide which to wear. Good-bye.” 


* * « * 
Well, he was not all bad, as I have said. The rest of his 


clothes were, without exception, neat, for it was his theory 
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that they should act as a foil to the tie. And, now that he is 
gone, one hears of many a kindly little act he did. His 
mother, for instance, reminds me how, to please her, on his 
father’s birthday, he would always wear a black tie. 

And he was young. 

That, alas, is the worst of youth. 


Watrer Emanvt.. 
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ES, other men kiss those red lips of thine, 
Look in thine eyes for lovely love’s loved show, 
Drink in thy graces like a wondrous wine, 
And I must be content this should be so. 
I must not, exiled, wail my lot, or moan 
My sorrow to the stars, for sympathy 
Spreads not her wing to shelter me: alone 
I bear my loving and my misery. 
If I had told my love, there would have sprung 
No answering flame from thee, but cold contempt 
Poured on my loving, would have quenched and wrung 
That loving heart of mine thou so didst tempt. 
Whatever is, is for the best, they say : 
| My loving is, for thee, the best alway. 


JoHN Sarr. 
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derer with an empty purse. No man knew him, and he 

spoke to no man; but roamed the shadowy streets, thankful 

that it was sweet summer, and that he was weary enough 
to sleep anywhere, not much hungrier than at most times. 

Because he was curious, as wanderers are, and had heard - 
much of the city, he passed from street to street until far into 
the night. “I will sleep on the ramparts, and see the sunrise,” 
he said first; and then, “I will lie down in some garden, where 
nightingales will sing me to sleep, and cushats will wake me.” 
And so he wandered on, until he stood beneath the walls of the 
King’s Palace, where the Seven Emeralds flicker at the foot of 
five hundred stairs, and where, all through the night, the 
sentinels cry “* Peace!” every hour. 

Now the Palace of the City of the Seven Emeralds rose over 
the city, so that, standing there in the moonlight, the Wanderer 
saw houses and battlements lie asleep in the shadows beneath 
him, and, looking upward, he saw the Palace rise, stone upon 
stone, marble upon marble, a city in itself, until the eye could 
trace it no further—for by day eagles might take a royal 
flight, and never overtop it. 

Scarcely had he heard the call of the guards go east and west 
to circle the Palace, and rise about it, and cover it like ringing 
armour, when a shrill cry came from a window not far above the 
Wanderer’s head. 

Came, and was checked, stifled, broken off, and changed to 
shuddering groans, that in their turn died away in low, lulling 
music, and then silence. 

“To raise such a cry as that,” the Wanderer told himself, 
trembling, “there is a horror in the world that I never dreamt 
of. Where must I go to forget it?” He looked this way and 
that, but never moved. His hair rose, and his skin crept 
because of that cry, but he stood stiff and still, for he felt that 
the horror had crept like a mist over the city, and that, go 
where he would, it might suddenly meet him again. 

While he stood, a man’s voice cried to him from above, 
“Who are you that cannot sleep? Does the world hold 
another like myself?” and looking up he saw a face that hung 
over him, the face of a man who leaned from the open window. 

From the man’s neck swung a jewel, and on his left hand was 
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another, and from both such light was thrown that they made 
his face easy to see. 

His hair was grey, his skin was yellow, and his eyes were red. 
His hand shook so that the great stone upon it trembled in the 
moonlight, and gave off shivering and broken rays. 

“* Who speaks ?” asked the Wanderer; and the figure above 
him cried, “'The King!” 

When the guards in the stillness and shadows nearest the 
window, heard the King name hims2‘f, they cried “ Long live 
the King!” and all round the Palace ran the cry “Long live the 
King!” and the clash of arms. But in the window he, at the 
sound of their cries, first laughed and then wept; and the 
Wanderer could never say which was the most terrible to hear 
—the laughter or the tears; and, listening, he wished that he 
had never entered the gate of the City of the Seven Emeralds. 

Then the King bent again, and asked him, “ What is your 
trouble, and why are you not on your bed ?” 

“ As for a bed,” the Wanderer told him, “I have none. But 
neither have I any trouble, and I shall sleep soon.” 

‘Oh, happy man !” wailed the king, “ to have no trouble— 
and to dare to sleep! Come in, that I, who cannot sleep, may 
see your face. Come in, and let me comfort my sleeplessness 
for a moment by a talk with you. ‘Then shall no man, not 
even a King” (here he laughed a bitter laugh), “sleep more 
softly than you.” 

The King lay alone on a couch by the open window, and 
looked out into the night, as one who looks for that which 
never comes. When he saw that the man was before him, he 
called his servants. ‘“ Let the softest of beds be ready for this 
happy man,” he told them, “ and have music ready, of flutes and 
other sleep-inviting instruments, so that when I have done with 
him he may enter straight into his kingdom. Once asleep, let 
no man disturb him for any earthly cause. For what can we give 
him more precious than sleep?” ‘Then, when the servants had 
gone, he sat and looked long at the Wanderer, his chin on his 
jewelled hand, and, “Oh, happy, happy, man!” was all that 
he said for some time. 

“ Come !” he told him at last, “I must seem careless of your 
comfort to keep you waiting. But it is not so. There is no 
man in all the city but sleeps in due time, if I can compass it 
for him. Sleep is denied to the King only.” 

“ And why to the King?” asked the Wanderer. 
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“ Why—why to the King ¢” the other echoed ; “listen, and 
you shall hear all that I know. Then sleep the sounder for 
knowing how much better is your state than mine!” and he 
told his story while lulling, hidden music mocked him, by 
hinting at what he could not reach. 

* Long, long ago,” whispered the King, * men who are called 
wise say I sinned. If so, then in ignorance I sinned, and for 
ignorance I suffer. Yet, for nothing done against myself would 
I give such punishment as I bear every night.” Here he fell 
into silence, brooding over it ; and the Wanderer sat and watched 
this, the first King he had seen, until the other roused himself 
and spoke again. 

“Hear my punishment,”- he said, “for my unknown sin! 
‘Through the day I rule my people to the best of my knowledge, 
judging between them. A nod of mine draws smiles or tears, 
as I will, and I give happiness to many, having none myself, 
just as a hungry slave might bear dishes to my table. I may 
lift the Shadow from other faces. All day the shadow of night 
is upon me.” 

At that time the cry of “ Peace!” passed again from guard 
to guard, and the King, hearing them, rose and paced the room 
to and fro, up and down, crying, “ Never—never for me,” 
while his hearer wondered, and watched the lights flashing upon 
tossing jewels in the King’s robes. 

“ When a man’s day is hell for dread of night,” said the King, 
coming nearer and whispering lower, “ then think, what must the 
night be? At times I have wondered whether hell itself might 
not be a hiding-place. Tell me, in your land what do folk 
think of Death ?” 

“It has been called a sleeping and a waking,” said the 
Wanderer, “ but who knows ?” 

* Ah!” echoed the King, “who knows? Listen! When 
sleep comes—and come it must—I pass unguarded like the rest 
into another country—a country where my power is gonc! 
I enter; I, who have led my troops where arrows fell thick as 
snowflakes, I enter this country of sleep as a timid child enters 
a dark room. Worse! I know what I shall meet, for it 
always lurks there to meet me, Through the day it must crouch 
alone and gloat over the thought of me, and plot fresh terrors 
for coming night, when I shall cross the boundary again. 

“For, sooner or later, every night this happens. I sink into 
sleep like one who cannot swim, and who sinks, struggling, into 
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deep water. There for a while I may forget, as other folk do ; 
and those who watch me—for I am watched always—will know 
that I have a little peace, though not for long. 

“Sooner or later It rises in my path and chases me, or turn- 
ing suddenly, I know not why, to look behind, I find that It is 
stealing to clutch at my back, and I struggle, shrieking, to wake 
again as best I may.” 

The King drew a long breath, and wiped the sweat from his 
face, but the Wanderer shivered though the night was hot. 

“ What is ‘It’?” he asked. 

“ When first I saw it,” said the King, staring as though the 
very thought raised it before him, “ I took it for a mere shadow. 
It had nearly laid hold of me before I knew my danger. It is, 
indeed, to look at, only such a figure as you or I cast upon the 
wall now, as-we move against the light. It may be, for aught 
that I can tell, the shadow of some living man, who sleeps when 
I cannot, or of some dead man who has outstripped it. It may 
be my own, stripped naked of-robes and crown. It is always so 
close upon me when I wake, that it could easily slip back, to 
start with me when I start up in my bed—and no man know 
that it had ever wandered.” 

* Only a Shadow,” said the Wanderer. 

“ Do not laugh,” the King warned him, “ lest it come to you, 
and you sleep in peace no more. Only a Shadow, but some- 
thing more. 

“In that country of Sleep we have new senses, and we know 
without being told. It never speaks, but its longing flies 
before it, and screams in my ears that its shadowy fingers curve 
as it runs, to fasten upon my throat. What can I do?” 

“Some say,” the Wanderer told him, “that Death ends 
all.” 

“Who knows ?” cried the King, “ who knows? Sometimes, 
even in this Shadow chase, I fancy that the country of the Dead 
lies a little further on. Then, instead of turning back to wake- 
fulness, I fly forward, straining to cross the boundary upon. the 
other side of sleep. But always, just as I believe that I am 
near it, the Shadow outstrips me, and rises up before me, and I 
fly shrieking back. 

“Even if I crossed, who knows? That, too, may be its 
hunting ground ?” 

“ What say the physicians ?” asked the Wanderer, “ are there 
no drugs ?” 
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“‘ Ay!” the King told him,“ thereare. Drugs that make my 
feet like lead for flight, and that hold me in drowsy chains 
when I fight toawake. Nevera drug that hampers it. Indeed, 
how could there be? Sleep is not mine to hope for any more, 
though sleep I must. Quick waking is all; and the watchers, 
always at my bedside, wake me if they see an eyelid tremble, 
lest It comes up to me before I can break through alone. Now 
peace be with you! As for me, I must meet my enemy once 
more. 

Then the servants came again and led the Wanderer away to 
his bed. But before he left, the King had already fallen back 
upon his couch, overcome with sleep, and sleepy music floated 
down from some hidden place ; but two watchers hung over the 
King, ready to rouse him when they saw that he was once more 
fighting back from the Other Country. And the Wanderer 
went to his bed and slept too, and no dream came to him—no, 
not even of the King, or of It, or of the Seven Emeralds that 
lay beneath him at the foot of the five hundred stairs. 

And the Wanderer slept until far into the morning, and 
when he woke a servant stood watching by his side. 

When the servant saw that he was awake, he bowed, saying 
“The King greets you.” 

*“* My greetings to the King,” the Wanderer answered ; “if I 
may, I will go to him.” 

But the servant told him, “ ‘The King first begs you to eat.” 

“It is for the King to decide,” the Wanderer said. 

Then they brought him fruits of all kinds in great jewelled 
dishes, figs like bags of honey, peaches and sweet wild straw- 
berries, purple grapes, and many other fruits that he had never 
seen before—as thouyh all the seasons met together in the City 
of the Seven Emeralds. And they served him with coffee and 
bread and fresh honey in the comb. 

Then, after the Wanderer had eaten, he said again, “If I 
may, I will go to him.” 

But when he said this, other servants came in. One carried 
diamonds, and another emeralds, a third had rubies, and a 
fourth opals, and a fifth carried gold. The sixth and last 
brought the jewel that had hung about the King’s neck and 
the ring that had sparkled upon the hand of the King, and 
laid them both at the Wanderer’s feet. Then the one who 
had been at his bedside spoke: “The King greets you, and 
says * Peace!” and entreats of you that you will not ask to see 
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his face again. If you will, you may, for are you not his guest ? 
But he wishes otherwise.” 

And again the Wanderer said, “It is for the King to decide.” 

“ Then,” the servant told him, “ you have the thanks of the 
King. Further, that you may never again want for a bed, he 
sends you the jewel from his throat, and the ring from his 
finger, and. these other presents that you see. And on the 
river outside the walls of the city there lies a ship which is 
yours, to take you this very hour to whatever country you will, 
outside our King’s dominions. And he wishes you sound and 
sweet sleep until your dying day. 

Then the Wanderer thought, and asked: “Have I done 
wrong, or hurt the King ?” 

But the servant at once said, “ No. These and other things, 
of which [ may not speak, are signs of the King’s love.” 

So the Wanderer said no more, except that he sent thanks to 
the King. He went down into the sunshine by the river, with 
the gold and the precious stones, and the jewel that had hung 
from the King’s neck, and the ring that had trembled in the 
moonlight upon his finger. And he sailed to another country 
that very hour. 


* * * * 


The night before, after the Wanderer had gone to his bed, 
the King had slept a little, and was then awakened by those 
who watched, and who saw that he was in trouble. 

When he was fully awake he called for a scroll, and wrote a 
letter with his own hand, and sealed it with his own seal, and 
put it under his pillow. As he did so he showed it to those 
who watched, saying, ‘“‘ You see this ? ” and they bowed and said, 
“We see.” ‘Then he slept again. 

But there came a time, not long after, when the watchers on 
either side of him grew frightened, looking first at him and then 
at one another. 

Then one whispered, “There is a Shadow fallen across his 
face,” and the other said, “That is It. Let us wake him.” 
But the King was dead. 

As they tried to rouse the King, the letter fell at their feet, 
face upwards, and it was for themselves, and read as follows : 

“ It has been told me that, this time, I shall return no more 
from sleep. All things concerning my kingdom are fixed, but 
these are my last commands. ‘There is a stranger whom I 
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troubled by babbling of my own miserable fate, and who is 
still my guest. It is my wish to trouble him no more, even in 
dying. Let, therefore, no proclamation of my death be made in 
the morning, but let it be kept a close secret, among those whose 
duties have led them to know of it. Let no man disturb my 
guest with lamentation or any other noise. When he awakes, 
entertain him. Greet him from me, and give him presents, the 
jewel from about my neck, the ring from my finger, and other 
things according to my list. Beg him for me, his host, that he 
shall not ask to see my face again. Give him a ship and send — 
him hence within the hour. Let no proclamation or mourning 
be heard, until his ship can no more be seen. If he see my face, 
or hear of my death after the tale that I told him, who knows 
but that sleep may leave him, for fear lest my fate be his? 
“ven fear might bring It to him.” 

Then those who saw the Shadow that lay upon the King’s 
face were afraid to look again, but, nevertheless, looked always. 
And whether the King had fled across the border on the far 
side of the country of Sleep, or whether the Shadow had caught 
him as he struggled to return, no man knows. 
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BRING no spices from the perfumed East, 
| No gold or glory from the West I bear, 
No sallow comforts of a mumming priest, 
Only a human heart for thee to wear. 
What jewel of India could’st thou desire, 
And lack it longer than men’s utmost speed 
Sufficed to bring it? Yet Love’s wandering fire 
Command thou could’st not, whatsoe’er thy need. 
Service thou hast ; and service, like a slave, 
Is at thy beck and bidding, as thou choosest, 
‘o do thy will, to have or not to have ; 
But Love thou hast not while thou Love refusest. 
Bethink thee, then, for Love is more than state ; 
Though empires moulder, Love would on thee wait. 


JOHN Sarr. 
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Fiji that Mr. Hunt was one day invited by a young chief 

to attend the funeral of his mother. The stranger went, 

and found himself one of a large procession who wrung 
their hands and howled lamentably. Seeing no corpse, he made 
enquiries, and the chief pointed out an old lady trudging along 
gaily in the midst of the mourners. The dame had, it seemed, 
reached a time of life at which the family found themselves able 
to dispense with her; and, in accordance with the custom of the 
country, it fell to her son, as a pious and imperative duty, to 
provide a funeral of such pomp and circumstance as his social 
position demanded. The interment was duly carried out. 

The idea was crude, as most savage ideas are; but it also 
indicated the perception of a great truth, as many savage ideas 
do. It was a direct, even a brutal, way of preferring the 
interests of the community to those of the individual; but 
what nineteenth-century sociologist can lay his hand on his 
heart and say that the object is an unworthy one? Do we not 
do much the same thing when we run a railway across a duke’s 
estate, willy-nilly? There are many: people—a distinguished 
novelist has even mentioned some of them in a book—who, we all 
agree, would be better dead. But we deny ourselves that 
excellent consummation from motives of pity, or affection, or 
possibly because the person would not like it. The Fijian, 
happy child of nature, knew none of these barren refinements ; 
he simply knocked the superfluous one on the head. 

It is plainly one of the mischiefs of our age that we live too 
long. What else do the Old Age Pensions agitation, the “ 'Too 
Old at Forty” grievance, mean? ‘They mean that, through 
some strange error in Nature —perhaps she is getting old and 
remiss herself—our years are no longer properly adjusted to our 
means of subsistence. Methuselah may have lived to be a thou- 
sand, but square miles were cheap in those days and crops did not 
have to be coaxed with potash. Gradually, it would appear, 
the boundaries of life were narrowed as the number of the living 
increased, till David recognised three score and ten as a reason- 
able limitation. Then, unfortunately, the downward tendency 
stopped. And to-day, when the old world is getting exhausted, 
when we tread on one another’s heels for want of room, when 
men must work harder and are used up sooner, when, according 
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to all reason and precedent, we onght to die sooner, we really 
live quite as long. Health officers, I believe, take a pride in 
calculating that the average duration of human life has 
increased by so much per cent. during the past fifty years. 

That is a pity, for, from the unbiassed point of view, the short 
life and the merry one is a better investment in mortality than 
the long life when the merriment has tapered down to sobriety, 
and the sobriety dwindled to desolation. Old age in the work- 
house is not reverend: old age even in the palace is seldum | 
patriarchal. Government recognises that few of its ser- — 
vants are worth retaining after sixty-five; and in other 
employments, where the wear and tear is greater and the 
emoluments less, the limit of usefulness is probably reached long 
before that age. 

The question therefore arises whether it is not the duty of 
the community to save its aged from the hideous fate of deca- 
dence and superannuation, and the nation from the heavy 
burden of maintaining its incompetents. We need not follow 
out the Fijian precedent in all its picturesque details. Bury- 
ing alive is at the best but a stuffy death, and bludgeoning 
might be called inhuman. But just as Peace Conferences and 
Geneva Conventions are gradually robbing war of its worst 
horrors, so it ought to be possible, in the progress of science, 
to invent some suitable brake for the Downward Slope to 
Death. I have confidence that if you condemn a man of 
science to die by an execution of his own invention, he will 
devise some means less unplecsant than typhoid, or cancer, or 
most of the customary ways in which Charon takes his ferry 
fee. 

‘The insane love of life, even when least desirable, the brutish 
and ridiculous instinct of self-preservation, would be the chief 
obstacles to any national movement in this direction. This 
reluctance would seem to convey that, with all our civilisation, 
the Briton of to-day is a much less philosophic person than the 
aged mother of Fiji, whose unfeigned gratitude to her children 
for the last offices is vouched for by many trustworthy 
authorities. I know a sage who has written books answering 
the question “Is Life Worth Living?” with an emphatic 
negative, and who called in all the available skill of the 
Faculty when he sneezed twice over breakfast. 

You can imagine the mood of such an one when, one morning, 
he received the blue paper notice from the Old Age Execution 
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THE WISDOM OF THE FIJIAN. 


Department, Whitehall, informing him that his demise had 
been fixed for the 13th prox. Presently would come round 
Government Inspector Azrael, who would be a clergyman 
qualified to administer consolation; and a dialogue would 
ensue : 

Senex: But I do not want to die. 

Inspector: Pardon me, but that is not the question. 
Nobody ever does want to die, except the few who commit 
suicide. If you lived for twenty, thirty, forty years yet, you 
would still be loth to fill a grave at the end of it. The ques- 
tion is whether, since you have to pay the debt of Nature, the 
bill should not be honoured now. 

Senex: But bills can-be renewed—for a consideration. 

Insrecror: Quite so. But are you able to go on paying 
the interest ? You are—let me see, how old is it? Sixty, and 
that means that, in the vulgar phrase, you are pretty well 
worked out. You cannot do as good work as you did twenty 
years ago; you cannot even do as much. That is to say, your 
capital—ten talents, or whatever it is—is not earning its due 
amount of profit. You cannot go on paying the market 
interest. Is it not time then, candidly, that you should pay 
those talents back into the bank from which you got them ? 

Senex: But I am sensible of no diminution in my natural 
powers. 

Insrecrorn: I am charmed to hear it. It is the humane 
intention of the Government to save you from the bitterness 
of finding your joints stiffen and your breath grow short. Is it 
not better to depart while you are still in possession of your 
faculties, rather than when your eye is dim, your hearing hard, 
and your temper soured by decrepitude; leaving a memory 
to your grandchildren of a progenitor brave, wise, and 
vigorous rather than of a toothless and gibbering patriarch in 
an arm-chair; followed to the grave by the sincere regrets of 
your relatives rather than by the muttered self-congratulations 
of those whom your senile fretfulness has wearied and your 
antiquated anecdotes have reduced to the verge of distraction ? 

Senex: I hope... . 

Inspector: My dear sir, you do not know. You have, let 
us say, a gouty tendency, or there is a family predisposition to 
paralysis. In a few years you will probably be a confirmed 
invalid. You will go to Torquay for the winter. You will be 
wheeled about in a Bath-chair. You will be fed on arrowroot 
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and rusks; your temper will become unbearable. And later on, 
after months or years of suffering, you will attain that object 
of your ambition—a natural death. ‘Tell me, is it a pleasant 
prospect ? 

Senex: But that is a fancy picture. 

Ixspecror: I admit it. You may instead be run over by a 
*bus; you may eat tinned salmon ; a mad dog may catch you 
by the calf. I assure you there are many curious ways of 
dying. 

Senex: Sir, you use forcible arguments. 

Ixsrecror: These are only a few out of dozens, but I trust 
they will suffice. Will you excuse me, as I have three more 
calls to pay in this street? And allow me, sir, to offer my 
sincere condolences to the family. 

And so he might take up his hat, and, having dropped a tear 
on its immaculate gloss, go his way without even mentioning 
the satisfaction which the conscientious citizen should derive 
from the anticipation of his solitary contribution to the death 
duties. 

It would, perhaps, be inadvisable to have an immovable 
age limit. If, for example, a Poet Laureate were engaged on a 
new epic, it might seem unkind to cut him off in the middle of 
it. There ought to be application forms suitable to such 
cases, Which would have to be accompanied with specimens of 
the work in hand, that the Execution Commissioners might 
judge as to the expediency of the case. 

Again, there are many men who might in the public interest 
be consigned to the lethal chamber at forty, or thirty, or even 
earlier. Perhaps the best plan would be a sort of compulsory 
Civil Service examination, held at intervals of ten years or so, 
those who failed to be entombed at the expense of the State. 
The ancient Egyptians used, as a matter of discipline, to kill 
every evening the slave who had done the least work during 
that day ; and there is no doubt that the system gave a distin tire * 
stimulus to the public service. Or a Ane 
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